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258 CHRIST ON THE CROSS.—“ROBBING GOD.” 


From The Sunday Magazine. 
CHRIST ON THE CROSS. 


(FROM THE GERMAN OF PAUL GERHARDT.) 


Pavut GERHARDT, one of the most popular and 
rolific of the German hymn-writers, lived and la- 
ured on the scenes and during the time of the 
Thirty Years’ War. He was a sufferer in those great 
and prolonged troubles. His cry to God was a cry 
out of the Tepths. Perhaps he and his contempo- 
raries felt the need of —. nearer to God ’”’ more 
than Christians whose lot has been cast in a more 
pleasant place. ‘The dash of pietism and pre-Ra- 
haelite plainness which characterizes his composi- 
ons seems to us strange, and sometimes even start- 
ling. But perhaps, in these days of smooth things, 
it may be olen to us to be shaken out of our grooves 
by the sharp, simple, child-like cry of those who felt 
it necessary to hold v fast by the Saviour lest 
they should be shaken off in the storm. 

The hymn to Christ on the Cross is frequently 
sung in evangelical churches throughout Germany 
in connection with the dispensation of the Lord’s 
Supper. A few verses from it a be found in 
many of our English hymn-books. It may perhaps 
interest our readers to see the whole rendered into 
our language as closely as the style and measure will 
permit; and especially where no attempt is made to 
soften and modernize the tone of the original. 


© HAUPT VOLL BLUT UND WUNDEN,. 


Heap, blood-besmeared and wounded, 
With grief and shame bent down! 
Head, jestingly surrounded 
With plaited thorns for crown! 
Head, in whose light reflected 
The angels erst did shine, 
Despised now and rejected, 
All hail! Redeemer mine! 


Oh face, before whose glory 
The worlds shall shrink away, 
Defiled and bruised and gory, 
Thou lookst on me to-day. 
Whence comes this livid whiteness? 
What hand hath quenched in night 
That eye of heavenly brightness, 
That fount of living light? 


The hues of health have faded 
From that care-wrinkled cheek; 

These lips, forlorn and jaded, 
Part, but lack force to speak. 

The might of death hath quenchéd 
Thy comeliness at length, 

And from Thy body wrenchéd 
The sinews of its strength. 


The burden, Lord, that lieth 
On Thy meek head is mine; 
The ransom-price that buyeth 
The captive back is Thine. 
Oh, hither, Mediator, 
In mercy turn Thy face! 
On me, Sin-expiator, 
Shed glances of Thy grace! 


My Shepherd and Director, 
The source of every good, 

Be Thine own arm protector 
Of my lone orphanhood. 





Thy word hath richly fed me, 
The word of Truth and Grace; 
ee too, hath led me 
paths of love and peace. 


Despise me not : beside Thee 
My watch-stance here I’ll take, 
To wit what may betide Thee, 
E’en till Thy heart shall break. 
And when Thy head is bending 
Beneath death’s last alarms, 
A fond embrace extending, 
I’ll fold Thee in my arms. 


It sweetly soothes my sighing, 
And quells th’ internal strife, 
To find that from Thy dying 
Up springs my better life. 
Ah, could I, great Life-giver, 
Here by the cross to Thee 
This feeble life deliver, 
How happy should I be! 


With grateful heart and glowing 
I thank Thee, Friend divine, 
For love to sinners flowing 
From these death-pangs of Thine. 
Oh, make me constant ever, 
While here, to Thine and Thee, 
And when I cross the river, 
Prepare a place for me! 


When Death approaching calls me, 
Near, near me, Lord, abide; 
And when the grave appals me, 
Stand, Saviour, by my side. 
When soul and body languish, 
And in the parting pine, 
May Thy vicarious anguish 
Take out the sting of mine. 


In that last desolation 
My shield and comfort be, 
And looks of consolation 
Cast from Thy cross on me. 
T’wards Thee, with life’s last quiver, 
My fainting eyes shall strain; 
So on their balls for ever 
Thine image shall remain! 
Who so dies, he dies well. 
Wit1Am ARNOT. 


“ROBBING GOD.” 


From empty fane and idle priest 
Their wealth to take away, 
And use in sacred Charity, 
Is ‘* robbing God,”’ they say. 


And yet the Good Book plainly says, 
In phrase which none can mend, 
That ‘‘ whoso giveth to the poor 
Unto the Lord doth lend.” 
Spectator. E, M. 























WORKS OF GUSTAVE DORE. 


From The British Quarterly Review. 
THE GENIUS AND THE WORKS OF GUS 
TAVE DORE.* 


M. Gustave Dore has appealed to the 
judgment of the English public in a manner 


* (1.) Milton’s Paradise Lost. Miustrated with 
large original Designs by GustTavE Dore. With 
notes by RopERT VAvuGHAN, D. D. 

(2, 8,4.) Elaine, Vivien, and Guenevere. By AL- 
FRED TENNYSON. Illustrated by GusTavE Dore. 
Imperial 4to, elegant cloth binding, 27 steel plates. 

(5.) Dante Alighieri. L’enfer, teste Italien, illus- 
tré de 76 grandes compositions de G. Dore. 

(6.) Dante’s Inferno. English Translation by Ca- 
REY; 76 plates. 

(7.) De Chateaubriand. Atala. Edition de luxe, 
avec 44 Dessins par G. Dore. 

(8.) Atala, Translated into English. Illustrated 
by G. Dorr. Crown Folio. 

(9.) La Fontaine: Fables, Ilustrées par G. Dore, 
de plus de 300 Dessins. 

(10.) Cassell’s Illustrated Book of Fables ; La Fon- 
taine, with Illustrations by GusTavE DorE. Trans- 
lated by W. Thornbury. 

(11.) Cervantes Saavedra. L’Ingenieux hidalgo 
don Quichotte dela Manche. Trad. par L. Viardot; 
370 Dessins de G. DorE. 

(12.) Don Quixote. By Cervantes, With about 
400 Illustrations by GusTavE Dore. 

(13.) The Legend of the Wandering Jew. Twelve 
large Designs by GusTAVE Dore. Large Folio. 

(14.) Croque Mitaine and the Times of Charle- 
magne. Illustrated throughout by G. Dorr. Text 
freely rendered from the French by Tom Hoop. 

(15.) The Adventures of Munchausen. Illustrated 
by G. Dore. 

(16.) The Fairy Realm. A collection of the fa- 
vourite old Tales, told in verse. By Tom Hoop. Il- 
lustrated by full page Engravings by G. Dong. 

(17.) Saintine’s Mythologie du Rhin. With De- 
signs by Dorr. 1 Vol., large 8 vo. 

(18.) Saintine’s Chemin des Ecoliers. Tlustrated 
by Dore, with more than 440 Designs, 1 Vol., large 
8vo. 

(19.) Taine’s Voyage aux Pyrenees... With 350 De- 
signs by Dorr. Royal 8vo. 

(20.) About’s Roi des Montagnes. 158 Vignettes, 
by G. Dorr. 

(21.) Gustave Dore. Exhibition of Paintings. 
Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly. Seventh Edition. 

(22.) Exhibition at the German Gallery, 168, New 
Bond-street, of Pictures and Drawings. By M. Gus- 
TAVE Dore. 1868. 

(23.) Il Purgatorio ed il Paradiso, di Dante Ali- 
ghieri, colle figure di GUSTAVE Dore. Parigi. 1868, 

(24.) Dante’s Purgatorio and Paradise. English 
Translation by CaREY. 60 Plates. 

(25.) 4inid. By ALFRED Tennyson. Illustrated 
by GustTavE Dore. Of the above works, the French 
editions are published by Messrs. L. Hachette et 
Cie, 77, Boulevard, St. Germain, Paris, and 18, King 
William Street, Strand, London. The ‘Idylls of the 
King’ are published by Messrs. Moxon, 44, Dover 
Street, Piccadilly, and the ‘ Paradise Lost’ and the 
remaining English editions are published by Messrs. 
Cassell, Petter, and Galpin, London and New York. 
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unusual, if not entirely unprecedented, for 
a French artist. His illustrations of some 
of the masterpieces of standard French, 
Italian, and Spanish literature have been 
reproduced, as adornments of English 
translations of the works of La Fontaine, 
Dante, and Cervantes, issued in a style 
new to our literature. Our great national 
epic poem, and the version given by Mr. 
Tennyson of our old Arthurian legends, 
have been directly illustrated by M. Dore 
for English libraries and drawing-rooms. 
Finally, after producing designs in illustra- 
tion of the works of various authors, with- 
out parallel, as to their numbers, in the 
history of art, he has devoted the leisure 
earned by his indefatigable pencil to the 
task of educating himself as a painter, and 
has brought candidly and frankly before us 
his first essays in his new course. Having 
been sneered at by certain English journal- 
ists as a mere clever book illustrator, 
the French artist has undertaken not only 
to show that he is something more, but, 
which is more to the purpose, to make him- 
self something more. At the season when 
London was most crowded, and when the 
latest works of all English, and of a hun- 
dred and twenty French and Flemish ar- 
tists were brought before the public in 
various exhibitions, M. Dore opened a gal- 
lery of his own, and covered the walls of a 
large room with proofs that, after attaining 
wealth by his pencil, he had resumed his 
toils in pursuit of fame. He thus appears 
as commencing a new labour, and originat- 
ing a new style and method of painting, 
after his arrival at the position which is 
generally regarded as the goal of a for- 
tunate artist. It is evident that such a 
man as this claims a very special and re- 
spectful attention; first, as due to his ap- 
peal to our judgment; and, secondly, as 
suggestive of the inquiry, to what degree 
of excellence may an artist attain, who will 
subject himself to the pain of commencing 
a re-formation of his style, at a period of 
artistic life at which other men are apt to 
lay aside the brush. 

It is, therefore, with the respectful cour- 
tesy due to an eminent foreign guest, and 
with the modesty demanded from the critic 
of the works of the most prolific and ex- 
uberant designer who has yet handled the 
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pencil, that we shall endeavour to indicate 
some of the characteristics of the works of 
M. Dore. To apportion blame, especially 
for grave faults, ought at all times to be an 
unwelcome duty. But the marked and 
rapid increase in excellence which is dis- 
cernible in the workmanship of this artist 
is such as to lead to the conviction that he 
himself will be the first to welcome the 
comments of impartial, and not ill-natured, 
criticism. Even in the original department 
of book illustration, the increase in deli- 
cacy of touch, without any loss of the origi- 
nal grim and fantastic humour, which may 
be remarked in comparing the vignettes of 
his Contes Drolatiques with those of the 
Chemin des Ecoliers —a book illustrated by 
the joint labours of M. Dore and Mr. Birkett 
Foster — is very remakable. 

A competent and impartial criticism of 
the genius and the work of M. Doré is 
rendered more desirable from the nature 
of some of the attacks to which that artist 
has been subjected. A writer who (until he 
abdicated every shadow of a right to take 
his seat on the judicial bench, by his dis- 
tinct claim to the privilege, long practically 
abused by him, of continual self-contradic- 
tion) was considered an authority on mat- 
ters pertaining to art, has furiously at- 
tacked the reputation of M. Dore, rather, 
it would seem, on the score of the immoral 
tendency of the tales of Balzac, than on 
any principles of criticism. Still, the as- 
sailant speaks of these very illustrations as 
** full of power and invention.” The tem- 
per and judgment which lend weight to the 
expression of Mr. Ruskin’s opinion on 
Dore’s artistic merit may be judged of 
from the following passage : — ‘ It is to my 
mind quite as significant, almost as awful, 
a sign of what is going on in the midst of 
us, that our great English poet’ (meaning 
Tennyson) ‘ should have suffered his work 
to be thus contaminated, as that the lower 
Evangelicals, never notable for sense in 
the arts, should have got their Bibles dis- 
honoured.’ 

Accuracy of statement, purity of Eng- 
lish, delicacy of expression towards fellow- 
Christians, are equally noticeable (by their 
absence) in this modest piece of so-called 
criticism. A series of illustrations to the 
French Bible, varying, to some extent, in 
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merit, as they were considerable in num- 
ber, has been reproduced in this country 
by a publishing house which has, perhaps, 
done more than any other to popularize 
sound instruction, and to disseminate the 
principles of good taste among the masses. 
In bringing out a very splendid edition of 
the English Bible, which, whatever its 
positive merit, is at all events a considera- 
ble advance upon its precursors, these pub- 
lishers simply carry out a commercial spec- 
ulation. In what mode those whom Mr. 
Ruskin politely designates as the ‘lower 
Evangelicals’ got their ‘ Bible dishon- 
oured,’ how their evil design was imparted 
to Messrs. Cassell, and how the whole con- 
spiracy was wrought out to its accomplish- 
ment, we shall perhaps learn from some 
new illustration of that ‘time and tide’ 
which, unlike those of Canute, are ex- 
pected to turn at one man’s self-authorized 
voice. If Mr. Ruskin be at all correct in the 
statement that ‘the central requirement of 
education consists in giving habits of gen- 
tleness and justice,’ we fear that such an- 
gry snarls show that his education is yet to 
commence. 

It will be our object, with as much brev- 
ity as the subject will allow, first to give a 
careful estimate of the artistic merit and 
genius of M. Dore, pointing out not only 
the excellencies which have so many ad- 
mirers, but the faults which, if uncorrected, 
go far to depreciate those excellencies ; and, 
secondly, to glance at some of the most 
noteworthy of that series of illustrations, in 
which he has given us so many a new read- 
ing of so many an old tale. 

The first and most unprecedented pecu- 
liarity of M. Dore, as an artist, is the won- 
derful fecundity of his genius. Of good, 
bad, or indifferent, no painter or designer 
has ever produced so much, In 1862, the 
enumeration of his designs was carried up 
to 44,000. He was then twenty-nine years 
old. If he had commenced, what he mod- 
estly calls the book-illustration business, at 
the age of ten, he must have executed be- 
tween six and seven designs a day to arrive 
at this total. It is true that many, especial- 
ly of his earliest, sketches, are extremely 
slight, and that evidence of haste and want 
of finish is apparent in many of his most 
striking productions. But what is the crea- 
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tive power of such amind? How rarely 
does he, even unconsciously, plagiarize ; 
how rarely repeat himself? How often 
does he throw an entirely new light on some 
ancient fable, terse proverb, or venerable 
parable ? In that which we do not hesitate 
to pronounce his finest work, the illustra- 
tions of La Fontaine, we have examples at 
once of the fertility of his genius and of the 
manner in which his fancy carries on the life 
and action of its creations. We find scenes 
represented that differ from one another by 
only a few minutes in point of time, as in 
L’avare qui a perdu son trésor ; the one a 
mere sketch, the other a finished picture. 
In repetitions of this kind we find evidence 
of study of the subject resembling the pa- 
tient labour of the great Italian masters. 
But while the painter throws aside all his 
sketches when he has once decided on his 
design, as in the case of the repeated draw- 
ing by Raphael of the figure of Christ for 
the cartoon of the miraculous draught of 
fishes, the very chips and shreds of imagina- 
tion are utilized by the publishers of illus- 
trated books. While then, for the perma- 
nent fame of the artist, it is better to pro- 
duce less, and to study more, for the educa- 
tion of the student, it is more important to 
treasure every scrap, and to see how the art- 
ist has looked at the same scene from dif- 
ferent points of view, as in the exquisite 
groups of La Cigale et la Fourmi, or the 
double illustration of Le Loup et l Agneau. 

It should here be remarked, that the the- 
ory broached by an English assailant of M. 
Dore, to the effect that the great number of 
his works has been attained by a distribu- 
tion of labour, or in other words, that pu- 
pils and assistants manufactured designs, 
in which but little came from the brush of 
the nominal author, is totally contrary to 
fact. M. Dore distinctly asserts that every 
line and touch in his designs is the work of 
his own hand. Any competent critic might 
have felt sure that this was the case, but it 
is right to state it distinctly, which we do 
on the personal authority of M. Dore. 

To commence with those unquestionable 
faults in the workmanship of M. Dore which 
are likely to escape any but the educated 
critic, and which have most likely escaped 
the attention of the artist himself; a want 
of observance of mechanical law, or perhaps 
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a want of mechanical instinct, at times spoils 
an otherwise beautiful design. The repre- 
sentation of the infant Moses in the ark of 
bulrushes is a striking instance of this de- 
fect. ‘The shadowy presence of the angel, 
brooding over the ancient river,— the help- 
less innocence of the babe committed to its 
waters,—awaken the admiration. But when 
you reflect that the weight of the child 
would have plunged its frail cradle deeper 
in the water, and that to the dangers of 
floating out to sea, and of being devoured 
by crocodiles on the route, is unnecessarily 
added by the artist the certain mishap of 
the oversetting of the barque, the picture is 
spoiled. This is the case both in the en- 
graved illustration in the Bible, and in the 
painting exhibited in Bond-street, although 
they are distinct designs. A similar re- 
mark applies to the lofty floating bier on 
which the body of Elaine is conducted by 
the dumb boatman. The effect of height, 
which is so admirable in some scenes where 
camels are introduced, is inappropriate 
where flotation has to be considered. The 
imagination of the observer, however un- 
scientific, would have been far more pow- 
erfully affected if the vessels had been, as 
would have been the case in nature, plunged 
deeply in the water. 

Again, in such scenes as the death of 
Samson, mechanical instinct is outraged, 
and the relation between cause and conse- 
quence is reduced to the absurd. The ef- 
fect of the possible displacement is unme- 
chanical, and the mode in which the falling 
building is represented is unnatural. If M. 
Dore were to study some great military de- 
molition, the execution of such a work as 
the blasting of the Shakspeare Cliff, or even 
the description of a similar catastrophe, 
such as that which is given us by Scott in 
the fall of the tower in ‘ Woodstock,’ he 
would avoid a fertile source of error. 

A very curious instance of the manner in 
which careful observation in one respect has 
been combined with want of thought, or of 
instinctive mechanical sense, in another, 
may be seen in the spirited scene represent- 
ing the hewing of timber in Lebanon for 
the building of the temple of Solomon. 
The trees are magnificent, the stir and mo- 
tion of the workmen is instinct with life. 
But the practised woodman would at once 
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detect the impossibility that trees of such 
giant girth should have been, as their 
smooth section evinces, sawn down. They 
must have been loosened and hewn at the 
roots, and then toppled over by ropes act- 
ing on the leverage furnished by their 
height. The axe would have been ‘ laid to 
the root of the tree.’ The contrast is more 
noticeable from the fact that all the work- 
men have axes, and that there are no saws 
to be seen. The same smooth section of a 
trunk, with even less excuse, appears in 
the last plate in ‘ Vivien.’ The oak is evi- 
dently blown down — Tennyson’s storm 
only struck and furrowed it —its leaves 
are quivering in the storm, but its trunk is 
neatly sawn across. This is mere inadver- 
tence, but it spoils the picture — spoils the 

icture in the Bible, that is to say, for the 
illustration of the Idyll is, to our taste, as 
unpleasing as is the ‘len of the poem itself. 
The undignified and vulgar form of Mer- 
lin, his position on a felled tree instead of 
within a hollow trunk, the action of the 
wind on the leaves and branches of the 
fallen oak, while those of the standing tim- 
ber are unconscious of the storm, greatly 
overpower the effect of the distant land- 
scape, and of the weird and evil form of 
Vivien, who glides like a malignant spirit 
from the spot. 

In the Atala we have the same curious 
oversight. In the sombre depth of the 
forest, where the daughter of Simaghan is 
represented as addressing a fervent prayer 
to La Reine des Vierges, she kneels against 
the trunk of an oak which has been accu- 
rately sawn from its base, of which latter 
no trace is to be seen in the picture, so that 
the tree appears to have been not only 
felled, but transported. In the vignette of 
the Indian place of sepulture the same 
anomaly recurs; and in the recesses of a 
grand bois des sapins, in the mountains 
between Florida and Kentucky, we are 
shown the stump of a pine tree, not only 
sawn across, but sawn in a manner that is 
physically impossible, owing to the projec- 
tion of several vertical splinters. This 
fault recurs in La Forét et le Biicheron in 
the fables. In two other plates in the same 
beautiful volume of Atala, the characteris- 
tic incident of an uprooted tree is very nat- 
urally represented as far as regards the 
trunk and roots, but there is no mark of 
the disturbance of the soil, no such evi- 
dence of the mighty wrench as might have 
served, more than almost any other natural 
indication, to present to the imagination a 
proof of the fury of the storm. 

Again, in the Lebanon scene, is an over- 
sight that spoils the vivid life and movement 
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of the figures. No workmen would ever 
have brought two teams into such close 
juxtaposition. Mischief would have inevi- 
tably ensued. We have not space to pur- 
sue the subject, but it will be of the great- 
est value to the future progress of M. 
Dore, if he will take the pains to do so for 
himself. 

M. Dore owes it to his fame to acquire 
some elementary knowledge of geology. In 
his mountain scenery, we have often to la- 
ment an evident unacquaintance with the 
phenomena of stratification. The same 
amount of labour, the same effect of light 
and shade, would have been immeasurably 
more happy in their results by means of 
slight alterations in the direction of the lines 
indicating the joints and beds. We have 
often pictures of mountains that are almost 
photographic in the truth. The result must 
be due to the happy scenic memory of thz 
artist’s eye. But when he leaves portrait- 
ure for design, the want of this humble but 
sure guide to the limner becomes at times 
cruelly apparent. Thus the dark masses 
of cliff in the ‘ Finding of the Infant Arthur’ 

roduce, at the first glance, an effect that 
is entirely destroyed when you regard the 
unnecessary lines, which convert what ought 
to be cliffs of blue or black slate rock into a 
mass of undistinguishable confusion. In 
cavern scenery, again, which, for the most 
part, is a characteristic feature of limestone 
formations, an acquaintance with the stepped 
and coursed rifting of most of these strata, 
or with the actual lie of the mountain lime- 
stone beds, would have enabled the artist 
to present us with a real cave, where he 
has sometimes introduced us merely to a 
stage cavern. 

It may for a moment strike the reader 
who is unfamiliar with heraldry as hyper- 
critical, to remark, that M. Dore does fur- 
ther injustice to his genius by neglectin~ to 
acquire some elementary knowledge of this 
subject. The profuse display of tabards 
and badges in some of the grotesque scenes 
will be found, on examination, not to op- 
pose, but to confirm, this criticism. Very 
often an heraldic indication, true to date, 
and true to person, may give wonderful 
verisimilitude to a scene. The blazon on 
the shield over the fireplace in the cham- 
ber of the Sleeping Beauty is weak and un- 
meaning. So is the indication of the es- 
cutcheon on the exterior of the palace. 
The lion in the arms over the gateway of 
the duke’s castle in ‘ Don Quixote’ ramps 
to the sinister, and the introduction over 
this sculpture of the royal lilies on a shield 
borne by an angel is altogether anomalous. 
Omissions may well be pardoned by those 
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who are unskilled in the gentle science, but! of the artist; but you feel that it may dis- 
no excuse can be offered for the fact that| tract your attention from that of the 3 


M. Dore has represented, as sculptured on} whose work he adorns. 


It must be admitted 


the walls of Almesbury, in the reign of Ar-| that the only instances in which M. Doré 


thur, the modern arms of Great Britain. 
They are not the Welsh dragon, nor the 
white horse of Hengist, nor the cross and 
martlets of the Confessor, not the two lions 
of the Norman conqueror, not the three 
lions of the sons of Eleanor of Aquitaine, 
not even the quartering of France and Eng- 
land assumed by Edward the Third, — but 
the bearing first quartered by George the 
First, including the escutcheon of the king- 
dom of Hanover! It is curious that no 
critic has hitherto detected either of the 
above startling blots. 

Another point, one rather affecting the 
author’s character as illustrator than as ar- 
tist, is less a subject for unmingled blame. 
It is the want of coincidence between the 
illustration and the subject illustrated. In 
such a scene as the ‘ Sin and Death’ in the 
‘ Paradise Lost,’ one cannot help feeling that 
M. Dore has not read, or not understood, 
the passage of the poet. The last plate of 
the ‘ Vivien,’ already referred to, is a simi- 
lar case. At times, indeed, the design of 
the artist is so admirable that we must par- 
don him for the crime of original genius. 
The wizard in the cave scene in ‘ Vivien’ is 
a case in point. The picture is admirable, 
the light and shade (despite a slight geolog- 
ical weakness) most happy, the figures of 
the royal messengers noble and appropriate, 
and the wizard all that the imagination could 
desire. But he is not the ‘ glassy-headed, 
hairless man’ of Tennyson. He has a Car- 
melite beard, and long sparse locks on a 

artially bald head. By himself he is fault- 
ess, and it would be better to alter the text 
than the illustration, — but still they do not 
fit. 

In the finest of M. Dore’s works, the 
‘Fables of La Fontaine,’ this want of par- 
allelism is prepense. The artist gives 
another version of the fable, of which the 
French poet was himself only an adapter. 
This is legitimate subject for debate. An 
objector may say that the graceful and des- 
olate stroller at the door of the careful peas- 
ant mother is not an illustration of the poem 
La Cigale et la Fourmi. It is true. It is 
another and a parallel poem. Poet and 
painter have each given a version of a moral 
far older than either. We give the palm to 
the painter. He has drunk more deeply of 
the spirit of ancient wisdom than has the 
writer. Still it cannot be denied that, how- 
ever superior to mere illustration, this style 
of rendering is not exact illustration. You 
are often called on to admire the conception 
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can be justly accused of a careless departure 
from the text which he illustrates, are to be 
found in the Milton or in the Idylls, a fact 
which allows us to trace the errog to its 
actual source — imperfect acquaintance with’ 
the English tongue. 

M. Dore has been accused, somewhat un- 
justly, of repetition and of mannerism. The 
chief reason for this charge is to be detected 
in the enormous multiplicity of his designs. 
In Nature herself, we find skies, and land- 
scapes, and picturesque situations that recall 
one another to the mind. But the number 
of scenes that the memory collects from na- 
ture, with any vivid distinctness, is few, in 
comparison to the forty or fifty thousand 
views which M. Dore places before us al- 
most side by side. Inthat numerous group: 
of drawings, which are produced in his own 
original and peculiar mode of working for 
the wood engraver, we must of course find 
some similar scenes ; but this mode of treat- 
ment is only one, out of several which are 

ractised, or have been invented, by Doré. 
iver fertile originality is far more charac- 
teristic of the artist than self-repetition. 

There is, however, connected with this 

art of the subject, a rare peculiarity in the 
imagination of M. Dore, a peculiarity which 
tends either to excellence or to the reverse, 
as the case may be. That is the FIDELITY 
OF HIS IMAGINATIVE MEMORY. When he 
has once thought out a character, it assumes 
a dramatic vitality that is permanent. You 
can never mistake the personage, for the 
artist never forgets him. Thus, when a 
noble conception has once been formed, it 
is permanent; but, when an inadequate idea 
has once been invested with pictorial form, 
it is no less enduring. This we see very 
strikingly displayed in the animals. Dore’s 
lions, horses, dogs, most of his birds, some 
of his reptiles, are perfect ; his foxes, wolves, 
and bears, are, for the most part, very in- 
ferior; his pigs, generally speaking, have 
been taken from the stye and not from the 
beech forests. But bring him face to face 
with a bettermost sort of pig, like the brown 
Spanish vagabonds in his ‘ Fortune Teller,” 
and the animals all but grunt. One would 
fancy that his first studies of those creatures, 
the forms of which he is less happy in.de- 
picting, were made from stuffed specimens, 
and that the stuffed beasts ever after lived: 
in his mind. 

The same rule holds in his human. imper- 
sonations. His Lancelot, in the hall of the- 
Castle of Astolat, is, to our mind, much of, 
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a ruffian. The same somewhat ignoble 
face looks on us from every scene where the 
knight is represented. The face of Merlin, 
for which sculpture offered a hint in the 
conventional Homer, is singularly weak, in 
spite of his wealth of beard. The identical 
face is to be found in the painting in Bond- 
street, an accurate portrait of the man 
sketched in the designs for the Idylls. It 
* is the Merlin of Mr. Tennyson, not the 
Merlin of romance. 

But this remark leads us to the contem- 
lation of M. Dore’s cardinal weakness. In 
is truthful representations of nature he 

seems to have drawn almost indifferently 
all that came before him. As far as land- 
scape is concerned, perhaps, this should not 
have been otherwise ; but it is quite differ- 
ent when figures are represented. And it 
is here that we find a strange absence of 
taste, amounting, one might say, to an ac- 
tual defect of discernment. As some men 
are known to be affected by colour-blind- 
ness, either failing to distinguish between 
certain tints, or being affected by them ina 
manner different from that of the great 
mass of mankind (as Garibaldi thought red 
an invisible colour, and therefore adopted 
it for his uniform) so Dore seems to suffer 
from a sort of BEAUTY BLINDNESS. With 
equal care and minute accuracy he lingers 
over the most repulsive and the most at- 
tractive faces. It might almost be said that 
he preferred the former. For a long time 
some persons thought him unable to draw a 
beautiful face. When, few and far be- 
tween, lovely figures came from his pencil, 
such as Susannah in the Apocrypha, or 
Guinevere in the third and eighth plates of 
the Idyll, they were apt to attribute it to 
chance. The last exhibition of his paint- 
ings, however, shows that the error is one of 
selection only, not of representation. The 
‘ Gitana’ might have been the study of Mu- 
rillo ; only if Murillo had found such a wo- 
man nursing such a baby, he would have 
painted the mother, and he would, if he had 
not smothered, at all events, have replaced, 
the child. 

It must be observed that M. Dore, if emi- 
nently devoid of that horror of the repul- 
sive which we hold to be an instinct of the 
highest feeling for art, whether in the poet 
or in the painter, is not alone in this mis- 
fortune. To discriminate between the 
tragic and the revolting would seem to be 
arare gift. Where the detailed cruelty of the 
illustrator of the Inferno is most repellent to 
an English taste, it falls far short of the ma- 
lignant ingenuity of Dante, which, in its 
turn, is but the reflex of the minute expla- 
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nations given by the Romanist, and even 
by the Calvinist, clergy, of the torments of 
a future invisible state. We see this hor- 
ror-blindness on every side. Mr. Leighton 
has not scrupled to shock us by presenting 
his otherwise lovely Ariadne as a corpse. 
Mr. Tennyson has just indulged us with a 
most morbid self-dissection of Lucretius. 
And, back to the very dawn of medieval 
art, the long line of crucifixions and of mar- 
tyrdoms has outraged the first principles of 
pictorial beauty, and has educated the minds 
of the inhabitants of Southern Europe to 
the indifferent contemplation of the misera- 
ble naked little figures which are depicted, 
amid very solid flames, on the door of al- 
most every chapel. The same instinct which 
drives the Spaniard to the bull-fight, finds 
an outlet in the literature, the art, and the 
controversy of England in 1868. 

It is to classic literature that we must 
turn for the definite assertion of that true 
and noble canon which excludes the repul- 
sive from the proper domain of art. The 
rules laid down by Horace for the drama 
equally condemn offences such as the Ars 
poetica points out, whether committed by 
the painter or by the poet. The sensation 
literature of the day, —a natural form of 
degeneration from the ignoble fictions, and 
the unhealthy and morbid poetry, which 
people are not ashamed to admire, —is a 

roduct of the same taste that revels in the 

orrors of the Inferno, or in some of the im- 
possible executions of the Contes Drolati- 
ques. The golden rule, Non satis est pul- 
chra esse poemata, dulcia sunto has been 
forgotten. Medea slays her children coram 
populo ; and even the painter of the child 
Jesus in the temple has not shunned to em- 
ploy the pencil, which achieved in that pic- 
ture the highest triumph of a certain branch 
of modern art, in the illustration of the odi- 
ous and disgusting tale of the Pot of Basil. 

It is not that the sublime, the mysterious, 
or the tragic, are elements forbidden to the 
painter. "The darker phases of imaginative 
gloom may be rendered on canvas by a mas- 
ter of the pictorial art, even as they may be 
observed inthe aspects of nature. In land- 
scape-painting this is eminently the case, 
and Dore has shown how scenery, even 
when entirely devoid of animal life, may be 
so represented as to strike the fancy with a 
force like that of the language of Homer. 
But unmitigated horror is not tragedy, any 
more than representation of what is only 
mean, base, vulgar, is comedy, or than farce 
is literature. It is in an evil, which is perhaps 
highly characteristic of the age, that M. 
Dore finds the temptation which, of all 
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temptations, is most likely to lure him from 
a steady ascent towards the highest excel- 
lence in art. 

This danger, if the chief, is not the only 
one that besets his path. Another peril 
arises from his exuberant fertility of imagi- 
nation. He seems often to be called from 
his work while it is yet only a sketch. He 
attempts to deal with oil as he does with 
re and ink. Want of finish, want of care, 
ailure to bring out to the spectator the idea 
visible to the artist —these and other evils 
crowd around this marvellous incontinence 
of the brush. ~ 

While, then, in the numerous works of 
M. Dore, such grave defects may be pointed 
out, it may be asked what are the — 
which have produced a fame which is at- 
tested by the very assaults of his enemies. 
It will hardly be suggested, even by the 
contemner of the ‘ lower Evangelicals,’ that 
M. Dore or his publishers have purchased 
the applause of that loud chorus of admirers 
whose praises, sometimes very indiscrimi- 
nately, have attended each new effort of his 
genius. 

The reply to this question is, that M. 
Dore has shown an unusual mastery, not 
only of one, but of almost all, the elements 
of pictorial excellence. He is an admirable 
draughtsman. Betraying at times a slight 
weakness in his command of perspective, he 
is unrivalled in an important part of the art, 
or the instinct, of design, to which we are 
not aware that full attention has ever been 
directed. We refer to the effect produced 
by the grouping, or the opposition, of simi- 
lar lines. A careful study of the works of 
any great artist enables the close observer 
to trace the special movement of the hand, 
and to recognize a peculiar sweep of the 
pencil, or touch of the brush by which the 
former habitually impresses his ideas on the 
canvas. Now the effect producible by the 
repetition, or the contrast, of lines, has 
never been brought out, by any artist, with 
such wonderful mastery as by M. Dore. 
The great height which he gives to the fir- 
clad hills in one of the scenes of the ‘ Wan- 
dering Jew’ is an instance of the power to 
which we refer. 

Again, in some of the lovely little illus- 
trations of the Voyage aux Pyrénées, the 
effects of height, of distance, or of magni- 
tude are those of nature herself. It is one 
thing to present a correct perspective re- 
production of the outlines of a landscape, 
and another to bring the very scene before 
your mind. M. Dore’s landscapes, for the 
most part, do the latter. 

Not only are effects of height, or of dis- 
tance, thus produced by a subtle instinct, 
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which if is more easy to indicate than to 
copy, or indeed to appreciate; but the 
same power clothes the artist when he would 
represent motion. Perhaps no master of 
design ever called so many groups into life. 
We speak, not of the number of designs, 
but of the actual movement with which 
some of the scenes are instinct. The horse 
of Guinevere picks its way with a care that , 
shows that the noble animal is aware that 
its rider is not guiding its steps. In the sea 
fight, the fury of the assailants, the dash of 
the sea against the vessels, the faint flap- 

ing of the distant sails, the sway and tum- 

le with which the pirates’ boat is propelled 
into the melée, head se on the eye the effect 
not of a picture, but of a memory, instinct 
with movement. In the scene where the 
knights of Arthur come rushing through the 
forest, beyond the beauty of the landscape, 
and the vigour and truth of the horses and 
riders, the effect of actual life is given by 
the pose and play of the spears, touched as 
they are by the sunlight. In the arrange- 
ment of those straight lines, diverging and 
crossing with a wonderful variety and dis- 
tinctness, lies one secret of the force with 
which the group seems to rush over the 


age. 

While, then, he is by no means free from 
a certain tendency to grotesque exaggera- 
tion, M. Dore comes to the front as a great 
draughtsman —as a man who can, often 
with but few touches, throw rapidly upon 
paper the creations of his fancy. re- 
mg careless, he has shown that he can, 
when he chooses to take the pains, rival 
any master of design, in the purest branch 
of the pictorial art. He has a sculptor’s 
sense of outline, and in order to express it 
he has produced a method which is distine- 
tively his own. 

It is by his management of light and 
shade that M. Dore is most familiarly known 
to those who regard his works without any 
practical acquaintance with the procedure 
of the studio. The only artist who has 
shown such a mastery over gloom and glare 
is Rembrandt. But it is difficult to com- 
pare the effect produced in an oil painting, 
even if the tone of colour be so subdued as 
to render it subservient to the mere force of 
sun or shadow, with sketches thrown off on 
coloured paper with a vehicle of common 
ink and Chinese white. No style of work 
is so rapidly effective ; none admits of such 
ready modification of design or of detail. 
The danger lies in the very facility with 
which the medium obeys the hand. Effect 
is so easy (under the hand of a master, be 
it understood) that finish is too neglected. 
Then, again, self-repetition is more fre- 
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quent. The forms of a landscape, or the 
relative positions of the figures of a group, 
are susceptible of almost endless varieties. 
But the arrangement of light and shade 
upon a square foot of paper has certain 
limits within which one scene will be con- 
tinually approaching another. A mere 
cloud of shadow, softening from one or 
,more nuclei of gloom on the one hand, and 
a centre, or centres, of irradiation on the 
other, gives, as it were, certain blank forms, 
under one or another of which the chiaroscuro 
of any picture will arrange itself. Some of 
these forms may be said to have a certain 
rigidity, as, for instance, in the case of a 
sun-lit avenue ; others are capable of sudden 
and violent contrast, as in the case of break- 
ers on a storm-swept sea. But no man can 
be fond of very effective contrast, and be 
fertile in production, without more or less 
closely reproducing similar effects. Hence 
it arises that what may at first be thought 
mannerism, results from the actual limits of 
nature. ! 

The early career of M. Dore, as an illus- 
trator of books, has been unfavourable to his 
command of colour, strictly so called. 
That defect he has now set himself to rem- 
edy. In the effort he has shown much both 
of the power of his genius and of the effect 
of his education. Where he may be said to 
have failed, in is the attempt to arrive per 
saltum at results that can only be attained 
by laborious patience. But, amid all the 
haste of what we may call his oil sketches, 
may be seen marks of power and a resolu- 
tion that bid fair to triumph over his own 
impulsive haste — the only obstacle that can 
effectively withstand his progress. 

In the first collection of the paintings of 
M. Dore, which were exhibited at the Egyp- 
tian Hall, the repulsive features of many of 
the illustrations of the Jnferno were exag- 
gerated in the powerful representation of 
Dante meeting Ugolino in the frozen circle. 
The ‘ Jephtha’s Daughter,’ while containing 


many well-drawn figures, and lighted by a. 


romantic sky, was a mournful and not very 
pleasing picture. There was little sco 

for the imagination in the delineation of the 
common grief of all the mourners. But the 
Tapis vert was a very remarkable produc- 
tion. Painters are apt to criticise a work 
so arranged as to be seen only from a fixed 
stand-point, and under an artificial illumina- 
tion. Artists called it a trick. It was a trick 
which many might advantageously have 
given all their skill to catch. 


far from faultless, obnoxious to much sound | able. 


criticism, hut evincing great power of ex- 
ecution, and bringing a very memorable 





It was awork | tion, it would have made 


| 
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scene directly to the imagiantion. The 
grouping was not that of any pyramidal out- 
line, or well-arranged pose, of figures; it 
was that of the earnest, evil life of the spot. 
Some of the figures were ignoble, some re- 
pulsive; so are those of the satirical Ho- 
gath. We do not deny the right of the ar- 
tist who hands over his production to a 
hanging committee to comment on the aid 
derived from an artificial light, or to insist 
on greater labour of the brush. But with 
all this, the colouring of parts of the picture 
was very fine. The superb dresses of one 
or two of the habituées of the place would 
bear comparison with the detail of Maclise 
in‘ St. Agnes’ Eve.’ One especial bit of 
colour — the contrast of the raven hair, the 
ivory skin, the white lace shawl, of a lady 
turned away from the spectator, with the 
brilliant red of the plume of parrot’s feathers 
in her hat — was a triumph not readily to 
be forgotten. A similar happy boldness in 
the use of scarlet occurs in the introduction 
of the ibis in the ‘ Triumph of Christianity.’ 
In the second exhibition of the paintings 
of M. Dore, that which he opened in the 
German Gallery, in New Bond-street, we 
find not only greater variety in the subject, 
as well as in treatment, but the origination 
ofa new style. It would hardly be correct 
to speak of this as fresco a canvas, for 
the aim of fresco, a style of painting which 
it seems probable that our climate will pre- 
vent from ever being naturalized in Eng- 
land, is to give apparent smoothness of sur- 
face as well as breadth of effect — but we 
have seen nothing like it except in fresco. 
M. Dore has discharged colour on his canvas 
as if from the brush with which the plasterer 
lays on rough-cast. But the effect is very 
striking and life-like. The faces are painted 
with greater care. In some of them is a 
mark of the school of David, the appearance 
of the threads of the canvas through the 
pigment on close inspection. But regarded 
as studies, as steps in the self-education of 
a great artist, these novel figures have al- 
most unprecedented merit and interest. In 
the faces of the Alsace knitters, we see at 
once careful portraiture, mastery of style 
and of medium, and good effect of light and 
shade; and we only regret that it was not 
on two more pleasing faces that all this was 
bestowed. But in the ‘ Gitana’ we see one 
of the faces that Murillo loved to paint. 
Had that picture alone been the contribu- 
tion of its author to a large general exhibi- 
i is name memor- 

It is only in the ugly baby — doubt- 
—— but a portrait which a more 
selection would have replaced with 


less a 
carefu 
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great advantage — that we find a drawback 
on the charm of this very truthful and pleas- 
ing picture. 

astery of design, mastery of chiaroscuro, 
late but earnest study of tint and colour — 
these are the elements of the artistic power 
of Dore. Add to this a humour that is often 

im, sometimes callous; a power of giv- 
ing motion to human figures and groups 
that is unrivalled; a full appreciation of, 
and a magical power of representing, the 
es the wild, and the luxuriant, in 
andscape; a happy art in producing imag- 
inary monsters, such as the infant satyrs, 
or the transformed suitors of Circe, in the 
fables, which is equally peculiar to himself; 
and an apparent facility (if only he can be 
compelled to cultivate it) of adopting any 
style of art, or of originating methods pe- 
culiar to himself; these gifts and powers, 
joined to boundless exuberance of produc- 
tion and unrestricted range of imagination, 
no fair criticism can deny to M. Dore. 
They place him high — we need not pause 
to inquire how high—among.all artists down 
to his own time. How much higher they 
may yet raise him, if his life be prolonged, 
depends only on his own self-discipline and 
avoidance of certain designated failings. 
If the solid, conscientious labour bestowed 
on the ‘ Family of Peasants’ be a specimen 
of the manner in which M. Dore intends to 
deal with his oil-paintings, the result can- 
not fail to be satisfactory to himself as to 
his friends. Let him select beautiful sub- 
jects with care, and work on their represen- 
tation with patience, and we know not what 
rewards, possible to the painter, he may not 
well hope to attain. 

We turn for a short space from the con- 
sideration of the character of M. Dore as an 
artist, to treat of the various works which 
three enterprising publishers, at the expense 
we are told, of considerably more than 
£150,000, have brought before the public 
of this country, as well as before our Sounds 
neighbours. Some of these are English 
works alone, some are published both iri 
French and English editions, and there are 
some volumes illustrated by M. Dore which 
have not been re-issued in England. 

The earliest illustrations which in any 
way gave promise of the power and origi- 
nality of M. Dore’s style are to be found in 
a book unfit for production in an English 
drawing-room. It is a matter of no slight 
credit to a French artist, that he should 





have produced a set of designs containing 
so few offences against decorum, for such a | 
work as the Contes Drolatiques of Balzac. ' 
There are not a few unpleasing and repul- | 
sive sketches; there are one or two as gross 
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as the coarsest productions of Hogarth, or 
our earlier caricaturists ; but the main char- 
acteristic of the pictorial part of the work 
is grotesque fun, not unmingled at times 
with grim and terrible satire. From the 
sixth edition, now before us, it is not easy 
to judge of the sharpness of the original 
drawings. 

In these earlier essays of M. Dore, scenes , 
of terror and of slaughter are represented 
in so grotesque a manner, as to conjure 
away, in many instances, the feeling of dis- 
gust. The heads and limbs that are so 
freely lopped are those of dolls, and in the 
wonderful life and motion given to the bur- 
lesque puppets, such an incident as an ex- 

losion into fragments does not seem at all 
incongruous. The throng of Saracens pre- 
cipitated over the cliff in the Ezaploits de 

essire Bruyn en Terre-Sainct, the grandly 
impossible fury of the assault, the gay and 
greedy frolics of the expectant crocodiles, 
are as amusing as is the frantic haste of the 
monks who, in Le Moyne Amador, are run- 
ning and tumbling down the hill, and _flut- 
tering like parachutes, in their headlong 
leaps from the windows of the monastery, 
to greet the arrival of their benefactress. 
The little figure in armour, rushing with an 
enormous lance to pierce the back of a pon- 
derous chair, and thus to transfix unawares 
the lovers who are hidden from us by its 
shelter, is grotesque, as well as grim, in its 
lesson. The siedleton with a Cupid on its 
knee, in a similar scene, arrests the atten- 
tion by the original point of the satire. But 
as the scale of the figures increases, and the 
drawing becomes more proportioned, and 
less elfin and whimsical, the droll sinks into 
the disagreeable. The picture of the lover, 
cut in two by a single blow of an enormous 
sword, in which the heart leaps forth from 
an accurate section of the human frame 
towards the amazed object of its adoration, 
is simply and entirely detestable; as are 
several of the scenes of summary punish- 
ment exhibited in the same pages. 

When we pass from the horrors of gro- 
tesque fiction to those presented on a more 
ambitious scale as illustrations of the Infer- 
no of the Divina Commedia, we cannot but 
feel that Dore, by his intense sympathy with 
Dante, has done more to sink that author 
from his shadowy eminence than has been 
effected by three centuries of critics, com- 
mentators, and enthusiastic admirers. The 
mean, mechanical, monkish horrors which 
are interwoven in the antique and sonorous 
cadence of the terza rima, are brought out 
in repulsive detail by the unshrinking pen- 
cil 6f the illustrator. They do not even 
cease to shock, in consequence of their ab- 
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surd impossibility. The extreme of malig- 
nant cruelty is rendered more concrete by 
Dore than by Dante, in accordance with the 
remark of Horace : 


‘ Segnius irritant animos demissa per aurem, 
Quam que sunt oculis subjecta.’ 


The artist, moreover, has thrown shad- 
ows not only from the form of Dante, but 
from that of his conductor, as well as from 
those of the immortal souls and the tortur- 
ing fiends; thus losing sight of the line of 
demarcation laid down by the poet, and 
adding the foul element of a coarse and 
fleshly life, to horrors that must be repul- 
sive to every mind that has not been dulled 
and case-hardened by the shadow of the 
cowl. If fidelity to an author be the prime 
merit of an illustrator, it cannot be denied, 
save in the one item of the shadows, to the 
pictorial version of the Inferno. 

Still the Divina Commedia, considered 
as a publication, is a — work. Given 
the poem, power of illustration and luxu 
of production cannot readily be surpassed. 
The first French edition of the Inferno, 
with the pure text undeformed by notes, 
and the illustrations printed from the origi- 
nal woodblocks, is yt ~ when a copy can 
be found, for twenty guineas; nor is the 
price one disproportionate to the exertions 
of the publishers. The figure of Charon 
in the third Canto, with the dash of the 
waves, the gloom of the cliffs, the exquisite 
finish of the form, is one of the finest speci- 
mens that we have ever seen of the art of 
the wood engraver. There is also a second 
French edition, containing a translation of 
the text, with the original placed beneath 
in a double-columned note. Messrs. Cas- 
sell offer us an English edition, from the 
version of Cary, which certainly is calcu- 
lated to give, to the reader unacquainted 
with Italian or with French, a: fuller and 
clearer view of this famous poem than any 
other volume can do. The wonderful 
vitality and mo‘ion of the fiends, whose 
shadowy wings first attracted the attention 
of the English public to these illustrations 
of the great Romanist Epic, never fail, in 
the representation of those bat-winged imps. 
Plutus and Minos may be cited as no less 
admirable efforts of art than Charon. The 
umbrageous shade under which ‘ the bright 
school of him, the monarch of sublimest 
song’ is represented, forms one of the most 
pleasing illustrations of a book that corre- 
sponds closely with its title. We must add 
that Messrs. Cassell’s paper and printing 
leave nothing to desire. 

The first impression produced on the 
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of the ‘ Idylls of the King’ is, that of the 
good fortune of the author whose works 
are so tastefully brought before the public. 
We must not allow ourselves to be here 
seduced into a criticism of these produc- 
tions of the laureate of an unpoetical age ; 
but it is not too much to say that such 
aper, poe. binding, and illustrations, can 
ardly fail to secure, for any work on which 
they are lavished, that leisurely perusal 
which might prove a first step towards 
fame. The press of this country has never 
roduced more beautiful volumes. Their 
issue has given wings to the muse of Mr. 
Tennyson, and led to the translation of 
the ‘ Idylls’ into several foreign languages. 

Messrs. Moxon are the only publishers 
who have gone to the expense of engraving 
M. Dore’s works on steel. It deserves 
remark, that while in France there is a 
school of engravers, no such expression can 
be properly applied to our own artists. 
The men who have produced these beauti- 
ful plates have no pupils, and, unless some 
unexpected revolution in English art should 
occur, their craft will perish with them. 
Few people care to give a hundred and 
fifty’pounds for engraving a design that can 
be effectively, though less delicately, repro- 
duced, for a sixth or an eighth of the sum. 
Engravers and lovers of engravings owe 
thanks to Messrs. Moxon. 

The good heart and conscientious recti- 
tude of Mr. Ruskin must have led, or must 
yet lead, him to regret the uncalled-for, 
and altogether unjustifiable attack which he 
has made on the illustrations of ‘ Elaine.’ 
Picturesque language and fervid impulse 
are no excuse for abuse which passes the 
limits of criticism, inasmuch as its expres- 
sion entirely disregards truth. ‘The pro- 
phet of Turner’ has allowed himself to say, 
— in, of all places in the world, what pro- 
fesses to be a series of twenty-five letters 
to a working man, —‘ These Elaine illus- 
trations are just as impure as anything else 
that Dore has done. Merely and simply 
stupid, with the taint of the charnel-house 
on them besides.’ There is no shadow of 
truth in the assertion that there is anything 
— in any one of these nine pictures. 
‘The taint of the charnel-house,’ which in 
our opinion disfigures four of them, is 
attributable to the poem itself. M. Dore is 
attacked freely enough for any want of 
close adherence to the scenes which he illus- 
trates. It is not fair that on the other 
hand he should be abused for fidelity to his 
author. The noble and stirring lines, 
which rarely fail to make their appearance 
in Mr. Tennyson’s verses, are frequently 


mind by Messrs. Moxon’s splendid edition |limned on a gloomy and dreary back- 
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ground. It is Tennyson who killed Elaine, 
who sent her corpse floating down the 
river, who produced it in Arthur’s court, 
and who took the diamonds from the brow 
of the skeleton; and the only blame that 
can be thrown on Dore in the matter is that 
due to the selection of the Idyll as a sub- 
ject for his pencil. 

‘Elaine’ is the least satisfactory of the 
three Idylls. It is marked by several of 
the defects which we have ventured to point 
out as apparent in M. Dore’s works, and 
affords less scope for his admitted excel- 
lencies than either of the later poems. The 
heroine is ill-imagined. The model of the 
frank British girl should have been sought 
among the Celtic maidens of Ireland. As 
it is, the figure is too massive, and the face 
is not agreeable. Neither is that of Lance- 
lot suited for an ideal hero, although proba- 
bly much truer to the time and to the man 
than when clothed in the chivalresque 
adornment of later fiction. In one of the 
finest plates, where Arthur discovers the 
crown, the scene, apart from the ghastly 
incident detailed by the poet and illustrated 
by the painter, is wild and romantic. The 
effect of the distant tower looming through 
the haze is highly picturesque. The knight, 
and, still more decidedly, the horse, are 
well drawn and expressive. But freedom 
of rendering has been here claimed by M. 
Dore. His Arthur is mounted, and, appar- 
ently, — a mountain pass. The 
Arthur of Tennyson was ‘labouring up,’ 
and, in the poet’s mind, was on foot. Dis- 
crepancies of this kind do not occur where 
the artist illustrates works written in his 
own language. The scene must have 
formed itself in his imagination before he 
had fully mastered the translation, 

The landscapes are the finest feature of 
the illustrations. The Castle of Astolat 
‘fired from the west,’ is less happy in the 
engraving than in the original. The same 
remark applies to the last plate, where the 
figure of Lancelot, admirably drawn as it is, 
seems rather that of a man who is endeav- 
ouring to express emotion by his pose, than 
that of one who has sought solitude in order 
to wrestle with his despair. The great ce- 
dar in the fifth plate is one of Dore’s char- 
acteristic and noble forms of tree portrait- 
ure. The beardless face of Sir Galahad in 
the eighth _— is a wonderful bit of en- 

ving. e most happy of the nine 
plates is the fourth, where the rouping of 
men and horses in the ‘ dewy light’ of the 
morning distance, and the figure and face 
of the old knight, are al! admirable. The 
finest scene in the poem, the sudden anger 
of the Queen, has not been attempted by 





M. Dore. In the Exhibition at Bond-street 
a fresh treatment of the subject of the first 
plate is in some respects superior to the en- 
graving, especially as to the face of Elaine ; 
but the brilliant and effective blue of the 
kingfisher, and the green and purple tint 
of the waters, could not have appeared, to 
any ordinary vision, by moonlight. 

As to Vivien and Guinevere we have but 


little space for minute investigation. The 
volume is one of extreme beauty. We 
have referred to the sea-fight, to the 


knight’s progress, to the cave scene, and to 
the plate entitled (but not drawn as) ‘ Viv- 
ien encloses Merlin in the tree.’ The first 
scene, ‘Vivien and Merlin repose,’ has 
been reproduced as one of the paintings 
exhibited in Bond-street, with hasty and in- 
correct drawing in the hands and feet, 
which are of disproportionate size, but with 
a wonderful cat-like intensity of gaze in 
Vivien. The massive tree seems to be 
drawn from a cork oak — one of those 
gloomy martyrs the barkless forms of which 
make dreary the South of France and the 
North of Spain. The depth of the forest 
where the knights carouse, the stunted, 
wind-nipped trees of the forest of Broce- 
liande, the glade where Merlin is painting 
the young knight’s shield, are charming 
and iruthfal bits of woodland scenery. 
After so much actual blame or stinted 
praise it is a great pleasure to speak of such 
exquisite engravings as the ‘ Moonlight 
Ride,’ the ‘ Dawn of Love,’ and the ‘ Joyous 


Sprites.’ We have before referred to the 
life-like drawing of the horse in the first of 
these plates. he scene is wild and sav- 


age; the figure of the desolate and lovely 
—_ is that of a tall and slender woman. 
n the ‘ Dawn of Love,’ it is represented as 
of that faultless symmetry which, measured 
by the usual module, or scale, of foot, or 
hand, or head, gives no definite idea of 
size. You see a perfectly proportioned 
figure; to judge of its actual height you 
must place near it some independent scale. 
The landscape in this scene, simple as it is, 
in its incidents, is enchanting. The most 
beautiful of all the twenty-seven plates is 
the last we have named. The gloom of 
the forest, the trunks and branches of the 
tall firs, the glint of the moonbeam from 
amid the clouds, the Jush and rampant her- 
bage, the pose of horse and rider, and the 
charming fancy displayed in the seven little 
fairies, beneath one of whom, in his flight, 
you see the same pulsing lustre on the 
ground that attends on the flight of the fire- 
fly, all these form a picture which we 
hope M, Dore will reproduce in oil. In 
that case, however, he should choose a set- 
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ting sunlight rather than the illumination 
of the moon, which cannot properly allow 
the production of those prismatic colours 
of which he has made so wonderful a use in 
the ‘ Triumph of Christianity.’ 

In illustrating ‘ Paradise Lost,’ M. Dore 
had comparatively little scope for the exer- 
cise of that mar | and fantastic imagination 
which revelled among the torments of the 
Inferno. On the other hand, there is am- 
ple space for the introduction of that in 
which the French artist is most happy — 
wild and romantic landscape. The volume 

roduced by Messrs. Cassell is superb. 

hese enterprising publishers state that 
they have expended upwards of fifty thou- 
sand pounds in the production of the works 
of M. Dore. Messrs. Hachette say that 
they have nearly doubled that large sum 
for the same purpose. A great amount of 
consideration is due to these spirited men, 
who have not only reproduced for English 
readers works already famous in France, 
such as the ‘ Holy Bible,’ the ‘Don Quix- 
ote,’ and the ‘ La Fontaine,’ but who have, 
at their own risk, induced M. Dore to de- 
vote his time to the illustration of exclu- 
sively English works, such as the ‘ Paradise 
Lost,’ and the ‘ Idylls of the King.’ 

It would exceed any reasonable limits 
were we to attempt to apply to each of the 
volumes cited in the present review that 
proportion of praise and of blame which we 
may hold them respectively to deserve. 
We have therefore directed our critical 
attention rather to the genius of the artist, 
as illustrated by his works, and we can only 
point to one or two of the most salient char- 
acteristics of the cited works themselves. 
Of the illustrations of the Bible we defer to 
speak, as the question of Scripture illustra- 
tion is one of sufficient magnitude to de- 
mand a separate article, and one in which 
the efforts of M. Bida will claim as much 
attention as those of M. Dore. 

The landscapes in ‘ Paradise Lost’ are the 
most admirable of the illustrations. The 
separation of the waters on the second day 
of creation is a wonderfully fine chaotic 
scene. The rush and movement of the 
river pouring into Paradise ; the recumbent 
elephants in the evening of the sixth day; 
the graceful forms and delicate plumage of 
the birds, amid the rain, mist, and aerial 
— of the fifth evening in Eden; 
the departure of the angel into Heaven, as 
his form fades from the view of the human 
pair; the flight of the train of angels de- 
scending after the fall; and the silent, 
stealthy, unresisted, progress of the serpent 
towards his unsuspecting prey —each of 
these is a poem in itself, 
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The Atala of Chateaubriand, illustrated 
with forty-four designs by Dore, is justly 
called by its publishers ‘a magnificent 
work.’ An English edition is provided by 
Messrs. Cassell for those to whom the 
French is a sealed tongue. Of course no 
one who can even spell in the latter will 
seek a translation; but two very distinct 
om of the public may each be charmed 
y these beautiful volumes. A question 
may arise how far the at variety of 
scenery, comprising the pines of forest like 
those of Norway, the oaks of Southern 
Europe, and the luxuriant palms, lianas, 
and epidendric parasites of a sub-tropical 
flora, are to be found on the banks of one 
river, even if that be the Mississippi; but 
in this instance M. Dore is faithful to his 
author. We have referred to one curious 
defect in some of the wilder scenery, and 
the figures are, at times, painfully unpleas- 
ing. But some of the scenes are admirable 
for picturesque beauty of a nature not often 
brought before us. Such is Tout ici, au 
contraire, est movement et murmure. The 
giant limbs of the patriarch of the forest, 
its loads of lichens and of orchidaceous 
parasites, the radial fronds of the chame- 
rops, the broad leaves of the musa, the 
gleam of the sunlight on the deer, the rich 
growth of the herbage, the birds flitting 
across the nave of the forest, — are given 
with a force and fidelity to nature that form 
the peculiar gift of M. Dore. 

Again the wild rush of the swollen river 
through the pine forest, devastated by the 
storm; the shaded lake and distant peak 

at page 26) ; the natural bridge formed by 
the fallen tree; the fire of the Indian war- 
fare amid the awful calm of the wood-hung 
stream: the rich sub-tropical growth that 
buries the deserted city; the wild ruin of 
the vignettes on pages 45, 146; the toss of 
the boat on the waves, and the masterly 
effect of wide expanse given to the Soli- 
tudes demesureés of the desert are only 
some of the chief beauties of a very beauti- 
ful work. 

For his sins against the Horatian Canon 
in his earlier works, M. Dore has done 
simple and satisfactory penance in two 
books which should, by their successful 
beauty, have much influence on his future 


career. In several of the plates of the 
Contes de Perrault, which appear in an 
English dress as the ‘‘ Fairy Realm,” and 


above all in the greater part of the illustra- 
tions of the fables of La Fontaine, we have 
charming fare, not only for the inhabitants 
of the nursery, but for children of every 
growth. We say for the inhabitants, not 
for the nursery itself, for the volumes are 
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by far too rich and rare to be displayed in 
that universal lyceum, if the proper spirit of 
romp and freedom of life are therein duly 
maintained. Those have been the wisest 
— = — — have spoken by 
arable, able, or by imaginative story ; 
ae it is "the jaw ae O the Guueh 
fabulist rather than the more superficial 
glitter of the Frenchman, that M. Dore has 
embodied in his charming sketches. 
The preparations for satisfying the appe- 
tite of the Ogre in ‘‘ Puss-in-boots,” are 
rotesque to a degree that is almost sublime. 
he ravenous hunger that looks out from 
the eyes of the monster, makes his face 
bear a very strong resemblance to the fea- 
tures of a noted Sesnch speculator. The 
mighty cup, which seems capacious enough 
to hold more than a single wine-jar, the 
cow’s-head soup, and the unprecedented 
plat of petits enfans aux épinards, the grim 
ersonality of the chair, the edge of the 
gre’s look, the expressive pose of the cat, 
brave, but feeling the necessity of making 
a supreme effort, must be seen, not told. 
A wilder, or rather, a more tender fancy, 
has filled the room of the ‘ Sleeping Beauty’ 
with climbing plants that have forced their 
way through the joints of the masonry, and 
have not shared the slumber of the human 
inmates. The face and figure of the reclin- 
ing princess show that M. Dore is without 
excuse for his frequent failures to depict 
female beauty. If this scene is compared 
with the exquisite vignette by Sir Noel 
Paton, we may well be at a loss to deter- 
mine which is the happiest illustration of 
the exquisite fable so happily rendered by 
the verse of Tennyson. Tie Sagade of the 
palace, again, in the scene where the prince 
arrives, is a wonderful architectural dream. 
The Ogre’s castle, in ‘ Puss-in-boots,’ is 
another charming chateau en Espagne, set 
in a frame of foliage and lofty pine-stems, 
that recalls the scenery of the South of 
France. Similar pine-stems are represented 
in the very forms and tints of nature, in the 
oil-painting of a forest in the Vosges, at the 
German Gallery. Again, in the Contes de 
Perrault, they mark the entrance to a wood 
of impenetrable depth, like the fringe, 
planted by the orders of the real Napoleon, 
that protects the wide wastes of the Levies 
from the inroads of the Bay of Biscay. 
The landscapes give the charm of the book 
to us; as the gallant bearing of ‘ Puss-in- 
boots,’ the sly approach of Gauntgrim, as he 
upsets grandmamma’s spectacles and snuff- 
box (to the terror of the flying cat, pre- 
viously to the devouring of that ill-fated old 
lady), or the evil face disguised in the vic- 
tim’s night-cap, will win the applause of the 
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nursery ; where no doubt the large type of 
the fearsome close will excuse such a ram- 
pant Cockneyism as making ‘ better’ rhyme 
to ‘ate her.’ The painting of the wolf in 
bed with Little Red Riding Hood very soon 
found a purchaser when exhibited in Bond- 
street. 

For persons who do not instinctively 
withhold from the eyes of children all that 
is positively repulsive, grossly burlesque, 
or inelegantly extravagant, in caricature,— 
for all subscribers to comic periodicals, 
readers of comic grammars and histories, 
and admirers of the style of what is called 
literature introduced by Mr. Dickens, — 
there will be much that is genuine and wel- 
come in ‘ Croquemitane’ and ‘ Munchansen.’ 
Those who like the works will still more 
like the very appropriate illustrations. For 
ourselves, and for those who, with us, be- 
lieve that not only the provision of whole- 
some food for the fancy, but the culture of 
refined taste, and of pure imagination, are 
essential conditions of anything worth call- 
ing education, we have only to say that they 
abound in clever burlesque. ‘They differ 
from what we have subsequently to mention, 
as ‘ Punch’ differs from sop. 

The illustration of the fables of ‘ La Fon- 
taine,’ the finest work that has issued from 
the atelier of M. Dore, demands more space 
than we can afford, to do it justice. Free 
from the chief defects of others of the art- 
ist’s works, it unites most of their beauties. 
The variety of the style of illustration is one 
of its charms. We have large, highly-fin- 
ished portraits, not always of pleasing, but 
always of characteristic and expressive faces, 
of the highest merit. Such are Le Pécheur 
avec le Petit Poisson, the Rustic who has 
just killed the goose, and finds no store of 
golden eggs, Les Medicins, L’avare, and Le 
Villageois et le Serpent. These ure plysi- 
ognomical studies of the highest order. 
Then we have a group of very charming and 
carefully drawn figures, such as La Cigale 
et la Fourmi Tircis, and Annette fishing, the 
milk-maid who reckoned her eggs too soon, 
Les deux Coqs, Le Bassa et le Marchand, 
the Watteau-like group of Tircis and Amar- 
ante, the Spanish beauty of La Fille, and 
the life-like face of her father, and the large 
illustration of Le Loup, la Mére, et 0 Enfant. 
To these must be added a work in another 
style, Le Paysan du Danube, which is quite 
worthy of Gérome or Alma 'Tadema. Then, 
again, we are struck by the admirable ren- 
dering of animal life. Le Loup et le Berger 
is treated in the style of the illustrations of 
the famous German edition of Reineke Fuchs, 
and is fully equal to any of that clever series. 
With more fidelity to actual nature, M. 
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Dore has given us the stag in Le Cerf et la 
Vigne, L’avil du Maitre, Le Cerf se Voyant 
dans l Eau, and Le Cerf Malade. Nothing 
can exceed the beauty of these drawings, 
the last of which is charming as a landscape, 
as well as for its animal life. The mare in 
Le Cheval et le Loup, the dogs pursuing the 
poodle who bears his master’s dinner, the 
monkeys in Le Singe et le Dauphin and Le 
Singe et le Chat, and indeed wherever rep- 
resented, the Lion in love, as well as the 
group which surrounds him, the Peacock 
complaining to Juno, — these are but a few 
of the gems of a gallery of animal life of the 
most unquestionable truth and beauty of 
representation. Then there are little 
sketches, rich with all the point and humour 
of those of the Contes Drolati , and en- 
tirely free from any quithenniiie desea 
istic. Such are the scenes when Discord 
watches the two lovers from a distance; the 
plate and the vignette of La Veuve, the 
group around the quaint little cupid in Les 
Souhaits ; Les Femmes et le Secret, and the 
astrologer in the well. Among the land- 
scapes we call attention to that in Les Deux 
Rats, Les Lapins, Le Cerf Malade, before 
cited, and Le Juge Arbitre, a real Italian 
ravine. The only point as to which we 
could wish this charming work to have been 
differently arranged is, that the author illus- 
trated had been sop, rather than La Fon- 
taine. We must not omit to mention the 
portrait of the Fabulist, a reproduction in 
what is called ‘ Heliogravure,’ of the grand 
broad style of the best engravings of the 
best time of the art. We fully agree with 
the ‘ Art Journal’ when it says : —‘ Happy 
are the children who may at once have the 
taste formed by the contemplation of beau- 
tiful drawings, and the mind opened to the 
teaching of nature. The illustration of 
‘*La Fontaine” bids fair to rank as the 
best service M. Dore has yet rendered to 
the world.’ 

In the years 1860, 1861, and 1862, Messrs. 
Hachette published four works illustrated 
by Dore, in his happiest style, to which the 

lossy, vellum-surfaced paper, and the care- 
ul printing of the French ‘ editors,’ have 
rendered ample justice. The advance in 
delicacy of touch made by the artist since 
the production of his earlier sketches is 
most marked in these beautiful volumes. 
There is not an entire absence of scenes of 
‘battle, murder, and sudden death,’ as to 
which we hold that the highest feeling for 
art is in accordance with the suffrage of the 
Litany; but such scenes are few and far 
between; while we find landscapes of rare 
and faithful beauty, physiognomical sketches 
of great power and merit, and grotesque 
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and playful groups that amuse, without 
offending, the severest taste. M. Dore is 
particularly happy in his reproduction of 
well-known portraits, as more or less highly- 
finished vignettes. Such are those of Ru- 
bens and of Goethe, in Le Chemin des Eco- 
liers ; Albert Durer, in the same charming 
volume, drawn with the touch of the stern 
old artist himself; and Beethoven in the 
Voyage aux Pyrénées. A set of illustrations 
of this class, for a historical or a biograph- 
ical dictionary, would be a very valuable 
contribution to physiognomical study. Those 
of our readers who are not practically ac- 
quainted with the incredibly fantastic forms 
in which beggary assails the Continental tour- 
ist, should study the sketches of mendicants 
in these two volumes. We have a sedentary 
cripple on crutches and wooden legs (at p. 
180), in the Chemin des Ecoliers, who is 
pursuing a troop of witches on the opposite 
page with a speed that is magic in its repre- 
sentation. A sturdy brigand descends, not 
to ask, but to claim, alms, overleaf. Ten 
unfortunates, the like of whom are but too 
familiar to our memories, are grouped at p. 
419 of the Voyage aux Pyrénées, where the 
woman, who is surrounded, after the man- 
ner of an allegorical figure of Charity, with 
six infants in, on, and under, her arms, is 
rather Irish than Provencal. The same cos- 
mopolitan fraternity appears at p. 76 of the 
Chemin des Ecoliers, and you come at last 
to feel a positive sympathy with the dogs 
which, on p. 28, are seconding the warning 
of the droll little figure armed with a broom. 
The brigands in the brilliant little novelette 
of M. About are no less life-like. After all, 
a brigand is only a beggar @ fusil. 

But the finest satire in any of these illus- 
trations is that conveyed in the pair of 
sketches, La Politesse d Autrefois and La 
Politesse @Aujourdhui, at pages 51, 52 
of the Voyage. The caricatured politeness 
with which the Louis XIV. chevaliers bow 
to a lady wearing something closely re- 
sembling a modern berthe, the sweep of 
the courtly pair on, the opposite page, and 
the grave decorum of the Spanish marriage 
of 1660, are admirably and pointedly con- 
trasted with the vwgar self-indulgence of 
the lounging, smoking, hirsute, beaux au- 
jour@hui. 

In wildness of scenery and delicacy of 
drawing no work of Moritz Retsch himself 
has exceeded the little fairy scene at page 
241 of La Mythylogie du Rhin. The sa- 
tyrs of M. Dore are his own peculiar pro- 
geny. They are altogether unlike the 
Greek models, having much more of the 
quadruped in their forms; but they strike 








the mind not as fancies, but as portraits. 
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They have a terribly peste character. 
The elf swinging on a climbing plant is as 
graceful as the Ariel of Retsch’s ‘ Tempest,’ 
and the furore of the dancers, and the pro- 
fessional abandon of the entirely original 
band, are more comic than anything we 
have seen from the pencil of the great Ger- 
man draughtsman. A whole tribe of elves 
and gnomes in this work will repay a care- 
ful study. Look, again, at the Cupid in 
the boots of a postillion at p. 13 of the Roi 
des Montagnes, at the same god disguised 
as a brigand at p. 257; and note the charm- 
ing fancy which, at p. 66, turns a heart into 
a nest where you see the little loves es- 
escaping from the egg-shell. The German 
Burschen with their ponderous pipes — the 
very river god, Father Rhine himself, so 
far modernized as to revel in beer and to- 
bacco— are capital hits. The giant Og- 
mius or Ogma, a white-bearded, black Co- 
lossus ; the figure of Luther, combattant les 
Superstitions des Papistes; the illustrated 
bar of music at p. 261; the sleep-walker on 
the weathercock at p. 248; the idée mére of 
the triumph of Christianity at p. 225; the 
drinking fawn at p. 207, and the three Teu- 
tonic = on the opposite page; the infant 
Hercules; the giant Ymer; the wrathful 
Rhine repulsing the discomfited gods of 
Olympus — are the offspring of a fancy of 
boundless fertility. We must not omit to re- 
mark that in the Chemin des Ecoliers, which 
has been illustrated by M. Dore in common 
with Mr. Birkett Foster, the French artist 
has so assimilated his touch to that of our 
best English illustrator, as to render it nec- 
essary to look to the signature of each vig- 
nette. At page 93, for instance, are to be 
found the stems of a beech and of an elm, 
not only exquisitely drawn, but marked by 
the peculiar dotty touch of Mr. Foster. No 
one who had not made a study of the sub- 
ject would have thought it possible that 
this charming little bit of woodland was 
from the pencil of M. Dore. 

Ifwe refer for a moment to the manner 
in which the works of M. Dore have been 
received by the press of this country, it is 
not with the purpose of resting the verifi- 
cation of our own criticism upon the author- 
ity of others, but for the object of showing 
what has been the general impression made 
on the public mind. We have aa an 
attack which we think the author has cause 
to deplore, not so much because it is an un- 
worthy expression of his judgment of an ar- 
tist with sa he is evidently unacquainted, 
as on the score of its being an uujust at- 
tempt to inflict a commercial injury on the 
publishers. We find, on the other hand, 
numerous critics speaking in varied but ac- 
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cordant terms of admiration. A journal 
devoted to the fine arts, in two long and 
well-written articles on the works of M. 
Dore, says, that he has raised book illustra- 
tion to the level of that higher art which 
does not exist to please people, but to move 
and modify them. Another writer says 
that no illustrated work of the kind, at all 
comparable to the La Fontaine’s Fables, 
has appeared since the days of Bewick. A 
third remarks that only a gifted and ac- 
complished artist could have illustrated 
the class of books in which Gustave Dore 
has triumphantly succeeded. The Builder 
calls him a great artist, unrivalled in fe- 
cundity, unsurpassed in power and truth- 
fulness of drawing, mastering the difficul- 
ties of torsion and foreshortening with a 
touch that recalls that of the great Floren- 
tine, massing light and shade with a brush 
dipped in the gloom and glow of Rembrandt, 
depicting animal life, up to a certain point, 
as faithfully as Landseer or Rosa Bonheur, 
and possessing an acquaintance with the 
manner in which the direction and massing 
of lines gives at will either height, or 
breadth, or distance, which seems to be 
culiarly his own. Dore’s power of depict- 
ing space and multitude, observes another 
critic, has never yet been equalled, and 
that is a sublime power. A writer familiar 
with Italy, calls the ‘Inferno’ ‘the most 
Dantesque work on Dante that ever was 
produced, from the Pontificate of Leo X. 
to that of Pius IX.,’ and adds that any 
words that may be suggested to the re- 
viewer by the splendid English edition can 
hardly add to, or detract from, the Eure- 
pean celebrity of the artist. ‘No one 
draws kindling eyes like Dore;’ ‘Don 
Quixote is the completest representation of 
all Dore’s remarkable power as an artist ;’ 
‘the volume is a delightful book, a possess- 
ion for ever, worthy to be an heirloom;’ 
‘these illustrations are to be regarded as 
the most exquisite embodiment of the great 
Spanish romancer’s thoughts and characters 
ever drawn with pencil.’ Such are a few 
quotations which it would be easy to multi- 

ly, but enough has been said to show that 
if, measured by the opinions of other crit- 
ics, we have been somewhat minute and 
pointed in our blame, we have been by no 
means lavish in our praise. 

The chameleon is said to have the faculty 
of changing its colour to that of the plant 
on which it feeds. The genius of M. Dore 
shares this metamorphic power. As. an 
illustrator, his imagination forms itself on 
that of his author; as a painter, it is modi- 
fied by the scenery and the subjects. by 
which he is surrounded. Thus. in. his de- 
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signs to illustrate Balzac, we have the very 

int and spirit of the Conteur, divested, 
indeed, of much of its grossness. In the 
illustrations of Croque Mitaine, and of 
Munchausen, we have a faithful pictorial 
rendering of the extravagance of the text. 
In illuminating the sketchy writing of 
Saintine or of Taine, the illustrator far 
exceeds the point and vigour of the author, 
and contributes the real fond of the volumes ; 
in Atala the scenery of the plates is grander 
and more picturesque than the language of 
Chateaubriand, though the figures often 
fail to please. In the madness of the im- 
mortal hero of knight-errantry, in the 
peculiar tone of Spanish life, in the humor- 
ous selfish shrewdness of Sancho, in the 
slow returning sanity of the dying gentle- 
man, the pencil of Dore follows a. npon 
the pen of Cervantes. The horrors of the 
Inferno are mirrored by the touch of the 
wlustrator. In the ‘ Wandering Jew’ he 
becomes more creative, and scenes of 
wonder and terror, only indicated by the 
legend, take form on the canvas. In the 
Contes de Perrault, while we see something 
of the Fe-faw-fum style of story, and while 
the tale of Cinderella, in especial, is spoiled 
by a gross and unpleasing old woman, in 
the place of the fairy godmother, we find in 
other plates the mystic tone, and dreamy 
beauty, of legends older than the tongues of 
Europe. 

In ‘ Paradise Lost’ there is more hesi- 
tation of touch. The French artist has 
failed to establish a thorough rapport with 
the English poet. He has given us some 
charming scenes, but he has not drawn the 
human pair ‘ put into the garden of Eden to 
dress it and to keep it.’ if the illustrations 
of the Bible we do not here speak, for want 
of space to explain what we consider to be 
the true canons of Scripture adornments 
and illumination. In illustrating the fables 
of La Fontaine, the artist has drunk deeper 
of the well-spring of allegoric teaching than 
did the French poet, and has done more 
justice than that author rendered to the 
spirit of that grand old fabulist of whom 
we are presented with such a grotesque 
portrait. In the ‘Idylls’ M. Dore has 
given us a parallel version, not a transla- 
tion, of the scenes selected, rising some- 
times superior to, and falling sometimes 
beneath the level of the verse. But in the 
studies from Spanish life, we have a peep at 
the course of transformation of an illustrator 
into a painter. In the oil-painting of the 
boy with the deal psaltery we trace a resem- 
blance to the Venetian school of painting ; 
in the family of peasants is displayed care- 
ful and solid work. Of the Gitana we 
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have already spoken. When we remember 
how little time M. Dore can have been able 
to devote to the acquisition of the knowl- 
edge and practice of oil-painting, and how 
little to the search and the study of Spanish 
beauty, we cannot doubt what perseverance 
may effect. Of the tender grace of Cor- 
reggio, of the divine charm of Raffaelle, few 
traces are yet to be discovered in his works. 
But it is clear that whatever he sees, whether 
in life or in art, he can reproduce with a 
wonderful truth. If he lingers near the 
cradle of the great Italian artists, if he seeks 
to draw the Roman features of the Traste- 
verine, the exquisite faces of the women of 
Sessa, of Ariano, and of many an old Greek 
colony lost in the glades of the Apennines, 
or on the shores of the Adriatic, he will pro- 
duce that which is most noble in art, as in 
nature, rare human beauty. He will not 
fail to do so if he sees it. If, by a study of 
this character, M. Dore will seek to exor- 
cise the demon most hostile to his true 
fame, if he will replace a fidelity in copying 
the commonplace or the repulsive, by an 
equal fidelity in reproducing the beautiful 
—a power which his ‘Gitana’ proves him 
fully to possess —there is no reason why 
his future works should not as far excel his 
most ambitious present efforts, as his illus- 
trations of La Fontaine excel his illustra- 
tions of Balzac. 

One wordmore. Whatever be the rank 
finally accorded to the artist, there can be 
but one opinion formed, by those who know 
him, of the man. Simple, modest, gener- 
ous ; coming before the great English pub- 
lic with the plea that art is cosmopolitan ; 
with his imagination full of future labours to 
which the past are only introductory, M. 
Dore is a person eminently suited to win 
the affection of our countrymen. To arrive 
at a modest independence, which might en- 
able him to devote himself to his art, he laid 
aside for a time his career as a painter, 
while attaining brilliant success as an illus- 
trator. Not driven any longer to work for 
bread, he is now resolved to work for fame ; 
to produce one picture instead of a thou- 
sand sketches, and to substitute patient la- 
bour for brilliant dash. His own views and 
wishes, we rejoice to learn, are in exact ac- 
cordance with the course which we have 
ventured to indicate as most favourable to 
his future renown. Let him visit the cra- 
dle of Perugino, of Raffaelle, and of Cor- 
reggio, let him see English beauty, Ger- 
man beauty, Italian beauty, as he has, for 
a brief visit, seen Spanish beauty, let him 
indulge his savage moods by depicting the 
wild grandeur of nature, and his softer mo- 
ments by the reproduction of the fairest 
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feminine and infantile ce, and his name 
will imperishably rank in the libro Coro of 
the immortals in art. 

It is well that we have spoken in some- 
what measured language of the first volume 
of the Divina Commedia. As a 
ing pages were passing through the press, 
the f paeeh ond ie Italian editions of the 
Purgatorio and the Paradiso were published 
by Messrs. Hachette, and the English edi- 
tion by Messrs. Cassell. To those who have 
not seen these superb volumes, it might seem 
as if such a tribute of admiration as their 
appearance justly commands was exagger- 
ated. Paper, printing, engraving, all is of 
the first style of excellence. But that 
which will be still more interesting to those 
who agree with our criticism of the works 
of M. Dore, is the point that is given to 
some of our eding remarks by the ap- 
pearance of his latest effort in illustration. 

Many of the admirers of M. Dore antici- 

d that the Paradiso would be a failure. 
little scope is offered by the imagery of 
the poem for that which has been regarded 
as the forte of the artist — romantic scenery 
—and such was the demand for the repre- 
sentation of pure and noble forms of hu- 
man, or of super-human, beauty, that it was 
feared that an imagination which could feel 
at home amid the weird horrors of the Rom- 
ish Hell, would falter in the attempt to as- 
cend into the higher regions of the Vision 
of the great Florentine. We are happy to 
say that such fears have proved groundless. 
We must not be seduced by the perfection 
of that portion of the work for which the 
publishers are responsible, or by the unques- 
tionable grandeur of the imagination of the 
artist, into unmeasured or indiscriminate 
raise. There are many points, in the new- 
CL cattliied illustrations, which recall some 
of the strictures which we have ventured to 
ass on some of M. Dore’s earliest works. 
The peculiar style of reproduction, while it 
is capable of effects which, viewed at a cer- 
tain distance, are more forcible than those 
commanded by the laborious process of the 
steel-plate engraver, fails in finish and in 
delicacy when brought closer tothe eye. In 
the more graceful and dignified groups of 
figures, this weakness of style is most to 
be regretted. We have no large, single, 
highly-finished figures in the celestial re- 
gions —such as those of Charon, of Minos, 
or of Myrrha. 
where the effect, viewed at a distance, is 
most lifelike and striking, the prohibition 
to look too closely is at once most requisite 
and most to be regretted. 
An instance of this peculiarity is to be 


And in some of the scenes | 
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found in the fifteenth plate. When viewed 
closely, the unconventional, abrupt dashes 
which define the rays proceeding from the 
body of the sun, no less than the sharp defi- 
nition of the clouds, and of the jagged out- 
line of the hills, seem coarse and harsh. 
But when the eye is allowed to rest on the 
from a distance of some twenty-eight 
inches, the distant blaze and the interven- 
ing shadows melt into a true derial perspec- 
tive ; and the noble eagle soars as if instinct 
with actual life and motion. This magic 
power of representing flying forms is a pe- 
culiar gift of Dore. No artist, with very 
rare exceptions (not only as regards the 
man but the individual works), approaches 
him in that respect. Plate 26 is another in- 
stance of this power. The dark, columnar 
shadow of the rock on the right of the spec- 
tator, the shimmer of the sunlight from the 
opposite end of the ravine, the wide ex- 
— of the landscape beyond, the digni- 
ed, yet somewhat toil-worn pace with 
which the two poets ascend the mountain- 
pass — each and all are admirable. But as 
the eve leaves, or falls upon, the scene, the 
angel seems absolutely to float. 

No person who possesses a copy of the 
Inferno does justice to either M. unl or 
himself if he fails to acquire the remainder 
of the Divina Commedia. ‘The imagination 
of the artist is as imperfectly exhibited in 
the lurid light of the infernal atmosphere, 
when unrelieved by a glance at loftier and 

urer regions, as is that of the poet whose 
ideas he so congenially translates into visi- 
ble forms. Without receding from our 
opinion that any delineation of the simply 
horrible is inconsistent with the highest 
expression of art, we must yet feel that 
there is a wide difference between selecting 
scenes of torment, and illustrating the 
whole range of the Vision of Dante. And 
we feel bound to mention the fact, that M. 
Dore has been urged by an instinctive 
desire to exercise every faculty of his 
many-sided imagination ; and that he turns 
to the tragic and the painful, after dwelling 
on scenes of beauty or of eng for 
that rest which comes to the highest types 
of genius only in change of occupation. 

We regret that M. Dore did not adopt 
another mode of —— some of the 
ideas of the Purgatorio. In such scenes 
as Plate 7, where the exquisite beauty of 
the foliage and of the sylvan scenery calls 
off the attention from the nude figures — in 
Plates 27, 28, and 80 — we have, no doubt, 
instances of power of execution, of faithful 
rendering of the poem, and of expression 
of the ideas of number, of gloom, and of 
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awful extent and duration, which can spring 
from none but a lofty genius. But we 
think the effect on the spectator would 
have been far more profound, as well as 
more pleasing, if instead of a naked multi- 
tude, who do not cease to be embodied 
because we are told that they are spirits, 
the artist had selected some of the famous 
names that gem the verse of the poet, and 
presented their various attitudes as when 
they lived. The wonderful power that has 
clothed the awakened sleepers in the resur- 
rection scene in the ‘Wandering Jew’ 
might have found a fit occasion for its dis- 
play in the Purgatorio. Saul, for instance, 
might have loomed on the vision as one of 
the most imposing figures of ancient history, 
his figure towering over his followers, and 
the sombre fire that gleamed from his eyes, 
in his later troubles, flashing beneath his 
helm. As it is, Saul is only distinguished 
by a sword thrust into his naked nny 
In the same plate, the only other individual, 
out of all those mentioned by Dante, 
readily to be recognized, is the wonderfully 
metamorphosed rachne, or, rather, the 
Arachne in the very act of transformation. 
Her figure, too, is not ‘ secondo Uartificio 
Jigurato,’ but represented as if in actual 
movement. 

Let us dwell, however, as long as we 
may on evidences of haste or of imperfec- 
tion, which M. Dore would be the first to 
admit, there remains the duty of acknowl- 
edging that he has given, in the illustra- 
tions of the Purgatorio and Paradiso, a 
splendid and unexampled proof of imagina- 
tive power. Where landscape fails — he 
sees a. glory of angels. The sky becomes 
instinct with celestial life, and the angels 
of God ascend and descend on the heaven- 
reaching stair, as though the artist had 
shared the dream of the Syrian patriarch. 
We have no space to call attention to indi- 
vidual excellencies. Let the reader seek 
them in the work. 

The Christmas gift of Messrs. Moxon, 
a in its tasteful cover of green 
and gold, comes in time to dispute the palm 
with the larger volume of the French pub- 
lishers. The contrast between these beau- 
tiful books is marked. In one we have the 
sixty-six cantos which form the two later 
portions of the Divina Commedia, illus- 
trated by several plates; in the other we 
have but nine engravings and the text of a 
single Idyll. But the engravings are no 
less admirable as specimens of an art now 
becoming rare, than for the beauty of the 
designs which they reproduce; and the 
poem is the masterpiece of the author. If 
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we have waited long for ‘ Enid,’ the time 
has not been thrown away. Taking to- 
gether the illustrations and the text, it is 
the most beautiful of the four parts of this 
exquisite edition, and we cannot but won- 
der how such volumes can be given to the 
world at such a price. 

The ‘Enid’ is one of those poems which, 
like the ‘Talking Oak,’ the ‘Sleeping 
Beauty,’ and the ‘ Lord of Burleigh,’ leave 
the reader perplexed between the wishes 
that Mr. Tennyson had written more, or 
that he had written less. With the excep- 
tion, perhaps, of Edyrn’s last speech, which 
is hardly natural, the last Idyll may be re- 
garded as one of the most perfect unrhymed 
poems in our language. It contains that 
noble allusion to the earliest incident in 
British history, which has been so adroitly 
misrepresented in the military commentary 
of Cesar, and taken upon trust by his- 
torians, in spite of its palpable self-contra- 
diction. In the brief words, ‘ but we beat 
him back,’ sounds the clear ring of truth, 
both poetic and historic, no less than the 
echo of deep patriotic spirit. The selected 
scenes are worthily illustrated by the 
French artist; and it would be well for 
English literature were the laureate to imi- 
tate the patient labour of M. Dore, and to 
show, by a renewed activity, some of that 
‘glory of work’ which he can so nobly 
illustrate, although he has permitted us to 
hear certain very unmusical utterances on 
the theme. 

The frontispiece of ‘ Enid’ is a clear, 
well-defined engraving of the ruined castle 
of Yniol. A broken turret staircase pierces 
the stormy sky. The figure of the prince 
and the old earl are striking and well 
grouped. A startled owl flies from their 
approach, and the only questionable feature 
in the design is the appearance of two of 
the pointed arches of the thirteenth century. 
The panic-stricken flight of the companions 
of Limours is one of those scenes of con- 
fused and rapid action, in the execution 
of which no artist has yet approached M. 
Dore. It is exquisitely engraved by God- 
frey. The last plate where Enid — 


* cast her arms 
About him, and at once they rode away,’ 


will share with the ‘ Dawn of Love,’ and 
the ‘ Joyous Sprites,’ in Guinevere, the 
highest tribute of admiration that has yet 
been given to the reproduction of any 
effort of M. Dore’s fancy. 

While in the shadow of the Purgatorio, 
and the celestial glimpses of the Paradiso, 
we find a worthy pictorial translation of 
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the verse of the immortal Florentine; we 
acknowledge, in the illustration of the 
Idylls, a picturesque beauty that is pecu- 
liarly English. To appreciate the former, a 
man must be a scholar; to enjoy the latter, 
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he need only have a keen and unaffected 
love of the beautiful, whether in nature or 
in art, in poetry or in design. To inspire 
and to cultivate that love is the true mission 
of the highest Art. 





From The Pall Mall Gazette. 
THIBETAN DISCOVERY. 


Captain MOoNTGOMERIE’s pundits are 
becoming a recognized and very important 
element in the geographical exploration of 
Asia. Captain Sladen may be baffled in 
Burmah, or Captain Cooper may be buf- 
feted and nearly starved in South-Western 
China, but the irrepressible pundits push 
their way in spite of dangers and suspi- 
cions, in defiance of cold and_ hunger, 
through waterless wastes and hostile races, 
into regions completely inaccessible to Eu- 
ropean enterprise, invariably accomplishin 
the object which they have in view, an 
showing a rare example, not only of intelli- 
gence, but of docility; for, as they can 
neither appreciate the scientific results, nor 
— their names being go gy bem _ 
enjoy the credit of their labours, they 
would seem to have no stimulating motive 
but a rigid adherence to orders and an hon- 
est desire to satisfy their superiors. The 
memorable journey of the pundits from La- 
dak to Lhassa, to which we last year drew 
attention, took the geographical world by 
surprise, and was duly eulogized at Bur- 
lington House. We have now to record 
an exploration of equal difficulty and still 
greater interest, inasmuch as the pundits on 
this occasion, reinforced by a third fellow- 
labourer, have penetrated into a region 
which was before absolutely unknown, and 
have, in fact, resolved a problem which was 
one of the chief desiderata of Central Asian 
geography. The country intervening be- 
tween Lhassa and Khoten, north of the 
mountains which form the inner crest of the 
Thibetan plateau, and shut in the valleys 
of the Brahmaputra and the Upper Indus, has 
been hitherto a blank in our maps. Into 
this region Pundit No. 1, who seems by far 
the boldest and most efficient of the party, 
has now succeeded in advancing, having 
entered Thibet by the Mana Pass, halfway 
between the Nita Pass and Shipki, and 
having then crossed in succession the Up- 
per Sutlej and the two branches of the In- 
dus, till he finally reached the Chomorang 
range, of which the culminating peak, 
named Aling Gangri, is about 24,000 feet 





high, and descended on the high table-land 
to the north, which oo slopes down 
into the plains of ‘Tartary. Here, in a 
desolate plain named Thok-Jalung, at a 
height of more than 16,000 feet above the 
sea, and at a distance of about 200 miles 
from the Indian frontier, our explorer 
found the present head-quarters of the Thi- 
betan gold diggers, and he further learnt 
the important fact that along the northern 
slope of the range which he had crossed, ex- 
tending from Lhassa to Rudok, and proba- 
bly to Khoten, a distance exceeding 1,000 
miles, were stretched a succession of gold- 
fields, which were visited in turn, accord- 
ing as they were found productive or oth- 
erwise. ow, then, for the first time, 
we have an explanation of the circum- 
stances under which so large a quantity 
of gold is, as is well known to be the case, 
exported to the west from Khoten and finds 
its way into India from Thibet; and it is 
probable that the search for gold in this re- 
gion has been going on from a very remote 
antiquity, since no one can read the pun- 
dit’s account of the Thibetan miners, * liv- 
ing in tents some seven or eight feet below 
the surface of the ground, and collecting 
the excavated earth in heaps, previous to 
washing the gold out of the soil,” without 
being reminded of the description which 
Herodotus gives of the ‘‘ ants ” in the land 
of the Indians bordering on Caspatyrus 
or Caspapyrus for Kasiyapa-pura, or 

ashmire), which ‘‘made their dwellings 
underground and threw up sand heaps as 
they burrowed, the sand which they threw 
up being full of gold.” —(Thalia, c. 102.) 
Professor Wilson, indeed, long ago, and 
before it was known there were any miners 
actually at work in Thibet, suggested this 
explanation of the story in Herodotus on 
the mere ground that the grains of gold col- 
lected in that country were called Pippilika, 
or “¢ cubgala.” Glew of Royal Asiatic 
Society,” vol. 13, = The yield of 
gold is said to be large, and nuggets are 
sometimes found of 2 lb. weight; indeed, 
the search is so attractive that, notwith- 
standing the intense cold at Thok-Jalung — 
the greatest, the pundit says, that he ever 
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experienced — and notwithstanding the en- 
tire absence of wood or other fuel than 
dried dung, the number of tents forming 
the miners’ camp varies from 300 in sum- 
mer to 600 in winter. 

It is not pretended that the whole of the 
pundit’s work is new. Portions of the 
route had been visited by previous travel- 
lers, by Moorcroft, by Henry Strachey, and 
by the Schlagentweits, and the important 
discovery that it was not the main branch 
of the Indus which issued from the Rakas- 
tal Lake, but a southern and inferior arm, 
had been announced by Henry Strachey, on 
native information, and adopted by all sub- 
sequent geographers. It is, however, at 
any rate due to the enterprise of Captain 
Montgomerie’s exploring party —and es- 

cially to the boldness and fortitude of 

undit No. 3—that we are now in pos- 
session of a complete survey of the eourse 
of the right or main branch of the Indus 
from the junction of the streams to Jiachan, 
withjn two or three days’ march of the true 
sourée of the river. The geographical re- 
sults of the whole expedition are well sum- 
marized by Captain Montgomerie in the fol- 
lowing two pregnant sentences : — ‘‘ They 
account for the geography of about 18,000 
square miles, founded on 850 miles of route- 
survey with 80 heights. The routes are 
checked by 190 latitude observations, taken 
at 75 different points.” And it speaks vol- 
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umes in confirmation of the extreme accu- 
racy of the pundits’ measurements that 
when the whole of their work came to be 
laid down and verified by a connection with 
the Great Trigonometrical Survey a max- 
imum error of 2 1-2 miles was all that could 
be detected in the entire route. 

It is, we may observe in conclusion, 
remarkable and at the same time unfortu- 
nate that, although the pundits must have 
passed over the very tracts where Moor- 
croft discovered traces of the royal paved 
road which in ancient times led from the 
Nita Pass across Thibet to Khoten, no such 
indications appear to have been noticed by 
them; and we would accordingly strongly 
recommend to Captain Montgomerie’s at- 
tention that on any future occasions of ex- 
ploration in the same direction the pundits 
should be especially instructed to ascertain 
whether this road led from the Niti Pass to 
Gartok and Rudok and so on by the 
Changchenmo Pass and the valley of the 
Kara-kash river (Moorcroft’s Sarikhia) to 
Khoten, or whether it passed from Rudok, 
outside the continuation of the Kuen-luen 
chain, into the plains of Tartary, along the 
line which has been described both by Mr. 
Johnson and Mr. Forsyth, from native re- 
port, as well supplied with food and forage, 
and practicable for wheeled carriages 
throughout. 








Tue Rigat Hanp.— An American curioso 
asks, with reasonable wonder, why we use the 
right hand in preference to the left. Nature 
appears, remarks a writer in Once a Week, to 
have dictated the habit; its universality goes far 
to prove that it is instinctive; for among exist- 
ing nations none seem to be gifted as were-the 
Benjamites of old. The left arm is the weaker, 
but whether naturally or only from disuse, re- 
mains to be ascertained. It would appear that 
the difference of strength extends to the organs 
of locomotion. When we meet an obstacle in 
walking, it is easier to turn to the right than to 
the left, as if the right leg had the most power 
and freedom of motion; and it is said that if a 
man lose himself on a plain, without any guide 
or landmarks, he will, in his efforts to go 
straightforwards, invariably bear to the left, 
the dexter limb imperceptibly taking longer 
strides. Even a left-handed man uses his right 
manual for many p ; and a right-handed 
mortal has to train hard to become ambidex- 
terous. Only one suggestion can we afford to 
account for the general right-handedness; it is 


that nature has designedly kept the working 
arm away from the heart, that the violent ac- 
tions of the one may effect as little as possible 


the delicate functions of the other. 
Public Opinion. 


Mr. Wemyss was one night performing the 
part of Charles Surface, with which he was per- 
fectly familiar, having ‘‘ done’’ it frequently, 
and, in a certain scene in the fourth act, sud- 
denly forgot every syllable. The words faded 
from him like a dream, in an instant. He sat 
down, and was unable to take up the cue, al- 
though the prompter gave him three or four suc- 
cessive speeches. At last his recollection re- 
vived with a flash, and he finished the role as 
usual, Ever after, however, in this soene he 
was excessively nervous, and unly by the strong- 
est effort could he get over the words in which 
he had so strangely tripped before. 





Lippincott’s Magazine. 

















THE COUNTRY-HOUSE ON THE RHINE. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
SOUR CREAM SWEETENED. 


Tue Major bad never been in better 
spirits at the table than to-day. He forgot 
to beckon to Joseph to fill up a second time 
his glass with the favorite Burgundy. 

Frau Ceres smiled dubiously when the 
Professorin gave an account of the ex- 
cellent people she had seen, the refreshing 
influence of the prospect of river and moun- 
tain, and the yet fairer one of such noble, 
a domestic life. She added that she 

ad but little acquaintance with other lands, 
.but it was certain that no land surpassed 
Germany in real depth of feeling and gen- 
erally diffused culture. Cities and villages, 
that were only empty names to the traveller 
whizzing by, concealed within them the 
beautiful and the best adornments of hu- 
manity. 

‘*Nowhere, not in any place where 
church-bells have rung, has a better sermon 
been preached than that,” said the Major 
to Eric. He then rose. ‘*‘ Now, the 
Mother —all of you drink with me — now, 
long life to the Mother; she enjoys life 
herself, and makes other people see life on 
its beautiful and fair side, and the Builder 
of all the worlds will bless her for it. My 
brothers ! — I mean my — my — then, long 
life to the Professorin.” ' 

Never before had the Major made so long 
a speech at table, and never had he been so 
joyous as to-day. Soon after dinner he 
went towards home, repeating over to him- 
self by the way the words of his speech, for 
he specially prided himself on being able to 

ive it to Friulein Milch word for word. 

ll the reputation in the world is of no 
account if she does not praise him, for she 
has the best insight into everything. 

When he reached the house, and Friu- 
lein Milch complained to him that to-day 
her sweet cream had turned sour, and nota 
drop was to be got in the whole village, he 
signified to her by a wave of the hand that 
she was to keep silence, so that he should 
not forget his toast. Placing himself di- 
rectly in front of her, he said : — 

«This is the speech I made at dinner.” 
Laadi looked up at her master, when she 
heard him declaiming with such energy, and 
when the Major had concluded, she signified 
by a bark that she comprehended him. 
The Major did not mean to tell a lie, but the 
speech was assuredly better, at least it was 
longer, as he rehearsed it now to Friiulein 
Milch, than the one he had made. She 
said, when he got through : — 

**T am only glad that there were some 
good people there to hear you.” 
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Friulein Milch did not take to Herr and 
Frau Sonnenkamp; but she especially dis- 
liked Fraulein Perini. 

** Why haven’t you spread our beautiful 
white tabie-cloth ?” asked the Major, when 
= surveyed the neat table set in the gar- 

en. 

** Because the white is too dazzling in the 
sunlight.” 

“«That’s true; it’s well. Mustn’t I shut 
Laadi up? she’s so demonstrative.” 

**No; just let the dog be loose.” 

The Major was quite in despair that he 
could not do something to show honor to his 
guests. 

After a while he came back in triumph, 
for he had done something which was a ° 
great sacrifice for him; he had begged the 
Grand-master’s cook to give him a pitcher 
of fresh cream. He scarcely ever borrowed 
anything, but to-day an exception must be 
:* d to place the pitch 

e managed to place the pitcher upon 
the table canted - Friulein Milch, oan 
put his hand up to his mouth to keep himself 
from laughing outright, when he thought of 
the Friiulein’s astonishment at finding sweet 
cream upon the table. 

He did still more. He went into the 
sitting-room and dragged his great, leather 
covered easy-chair into the garden, for the 
Professorin to sit in; but when Friuleia 
Milch came out, she surprised him by point- 
ing out that the easy-chair would not bear the 
bright sunlight out-of-doors. They carried 
it back together. 

‘* Sha’n’t we go to meet them ? ” said the 
Major, who had taken out his spy-glass; 
‘* just look through, — stop, I'll pt it, — 
there; I think there’s somebody in sight 
down yonder.” 

Fraulein Milch begged him to be quiet, 
and the Major looked now as if he were 
ready to weep. Laying his hand on Friu- 
lein Mileh's » am he said, — 

**It’s hard—very hard — cruel —bad 
—very bad — very eruel that I can’t say, 
Here, Frau Dournay, here is my wife.” 

Fraulein Milch wheeled about swiftly, and 
there was a freezing coldness in her whole 
demeanor. 

‘* For Heaven’s sake, what’s the matter?” 

The dog barked as if she would say, 
** What's all this? What do you look se 
angry for?” 

“Pm quiet now—I’m quiet now! Be 
easy, Laadi,” said the Major soothingly. 
He was so exhausted, that he was obli 
to sit down; he tried to light his long pipe, 
but it went out. 

He stood by the garden-fence, drummin 
with his fingers upon one of the rails, a 
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Jost in so deep a reverie, that the guests 
stood before him, without his having noticed 
their approach. 

The meeting of the Mother and Fraulein 
Milch was not so cordial as the Major had 
hoped it would be. Each seemed to hold 
back a little, and they evidently gave each 
other a close inspection. But the Major 
laughed inwardly when he thought of the 
sweet cream, which Friulein Milch poured 
out just as usual, without noticing it. 

e soon tapped with his stump-finger 
upon his forehead, saying to himself, — 

*She’s much too smart to make any fuss 
before strangers. O, she’s wise; one can’t 
know how wise she is!” 

How he would have liked to say that to 
the Professorin! But he resolved to speak 
as little as possible to-day, and leave the 
field wholly to Fraulein Milch. 

Just the right subject of conversation did 
wot seem to come up; but when the 
Dector’s wife was mentioned, Friulein 
Milch expressed her respect for the noble 
woman, who had just the right sort of aris- 
tocracy. 

** And what do you mean by the right 
sort of aristocracy ?” 

**Tt seems to me to receive every one’s 
respect and honor.” 

** Exactly so, and that perhaps is still 
truer of Frau Dournay,” interposed the 
Major. 

t seemed to him that Friulein Milch 
|e, a trifle, and it was not pleasant to 


The Mother asked Friiulein Milch if she 
were a native of this part of the country. 

She answered curtly in the negative. 

At last an expedient occurred to the Ma- 
= Two strange horses must be left in 

stable by themselves; perhaps they will 

kick a little at first, but they are soon on 

terms. He busied himself in giving a 

mg account to Eric and Roland of the 

vineyard, which would this year yield wine 

for the first time, virgin wine as it was 
ealled ; they must go with him to see it. 

The ladies were now by themselves. 
The Mother wanted to say something com- 
mendatory of Friiulein Milch, about whom 
she had heard so many favorable things ; but 
this did not exactly suit her, and by a happy 
turn she referred to the strangeness of the 
ehange in her own life, and how much she 
needed help. 

This was the right key to touch, for Friiu- 
lein Milch was inher element whenever she 
eould render any advice and assistance. 
She took an unexpectedly deep view, saying 
that a firm position in life could be kept, so 
long as one’s self-respect was preserved. The 
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Mother was surprised at the tact and knowl- 
edge of the world she displayed. She ex- 
pected to see a narrow-minded, frivolous, 
talkative housewife, and here was evidence 
of refined thought which could be the result 
only of deep and mature reflection. 

She wanted to say, You are more than | 
your circumstances would indicate ; but she 
refrained, and expressed anew her satisfae- 
tion at the beauty of the landscape, which 
was continually unfolding hidden charms, 
and at the rich fulness of life, as revealed 
in human beings, who even in solitude 
cherished refined thoughts and noble senti- 
ments. Friulein Milch, who had seated 
herself with her cup of coffee a little apart 
from the table, now drew up nearer, and 
beginning with an allusion to Eric’s discreet 
management, she proceeded to give a clear- 
sighted characterization of Herr Sonnen- 
kamp and his wife. 

She did not mention Friiulein Perini. 
She only expressed her regret that Herr 
Sonnenkamp, who was not really hard- 
hearted, should have no systematic benefi- 
cence. She drew a picture of the necessi- 
tous condition of various people in the 
neighborhood, for she knew everybody for 
miles around. The Mother said finally : — 

**T thank you; you remind me of a work 
which I had lost sight of, and which was the 
very reason of my coming here. If I have 
the disposal of Herr Sonnenkamp’s charities, 
will you assist me?” 

Fraulein Milch promised to do so; but she 
suggested that it would be very much more 
expedient for the Professorin to have the 
cooperation of the daughter of the house ; 
in this way many good results could be se- 
cured. The md who was serious and ear- 
nest, would take again her proper place, 
and the immeasurable wealth of the father 
would have a secure and immovable basis if 
it were intrusted to the care of the daughter 
of the house. 

The Mother’s eyes gleamed as she looked 
at Fraulein Milch ; yonder the Doctor’s wife, 
and here the housekeeper, are appealing to 
her to bring Manna out of the convent, and 
initiate her into an active life of common 
usefulness. 

She made, very cautiously, further in- 
quiries of the charitable and sensible house- 
keeper concerning the people in the neigh- 
borhood, but Friiulein frith evaded them. 
She affirmed that she did not have the right 
veiw of people; she saw them on Sundays 
and holidays, when they were in a merry 
mood, singing, and going up and down the 
mountain with wreaths on their heads ; but 
whoever was not in the very midst of this 
hilarious movement, whoever observed it 
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from the window, or from behind the garden 
hedge, could form no suitable estimate of 
it; oo the whole seems one undistin- 
guishable jumble, just as when one stops his 
ears and looks at people dancing, but hears 
nothing of the music. 

The Mother led the talk back to Manna, 
and, forgetting her usual marked reserve, 
Fraulein Milch declared that Manna must 
have received some severe shock, as it was 
not natural for any one to go from the ex- 
treme of overbearing pride to the extreme of 
humility. 

‘*T will relate to you one little incident 
of Manna, and you will know what she is. 
A stinging fly, a Rhine-gnat, as it is called, 
alighted on her hand, and sucked her blood ; 
she quietly let it suck, and then said: ‘'The 
ugly fly! I have let it drink my blood 
without disturbing it, and just for that it 
has stung me.’ Now can’t you know what 
the child is from this little trait, supposing 
that they have not spoiled her in the con- 
vent ? i can speak of the child with so 
much the more freedom, as she has a dislike 
to me, of which Friulein Perini was the 
cause.” 

Fraulein Milch now launched out into a 
passionate invective against Pranken. 

She acknowledged that her aversion to 
him arose from his making the Major the 
target of his wit, more than was attributable 
to youthful arrogance; he was both witty 
and supercilious. And it was so much the 
more remarkable that now he should pre- 
tend to be pious, and that too, before he 
had married Manna; there must be some 
deep-laid game here, not easily seen through. 

Engaged thus in friendly intercourse, the 
two women got to know each other. Frau 
Dournay, with her naturally ladylike and 
easy bearing, imparted a great deal, without 
seeming to do so; Fraulein Milch, with her 
acquired culture, which did not set grace- 
fully upon her, in every communication of 
deep thought showed plainly the difficult 
steps by which she had made it her own. 
When the Professorin spoke with such ease 
and fluency, Friiulein Milch nodded, saying 
to herself; ‘* Yes, forsooth! this lady has 
sat down at the table all spread, and been 
served by others, with all the means of cul- 
ture, while I have had to cook my own food 
and to set my own table.” 

The Major saw from a distance the two 
women take each other by the hand, and 
he spoke to Laadi fondling words that he 
would like to have spoken to Fraulein 
Milch. 

‘‘You are a pretty creature, smarter 
than all the world put together—clear as 
the day — quiet and steady — not you, 
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Laadi, — what are you looking at me so 
for?” 

He returned to the garden, Roland and 
Eric following immediately. 

As the Major was escorting the Profess- 
orin a part of the way home, she said : — 

‘*T believe that I am acquainted now not 
only with the two best, but also the two 
happiest people in this region.” 

he Major remained some time standing 

in the same place, and looking after the de- 
parting guests; then turning his eyes up- 
ward, he said : — 

** Thanks to thee, thou Builder of all the 
worlds! Thou knowest what I would say, 
without my speaking, — oh dear!” 


BOOK VIII. — CHAPTER I. 
ON GOETHE’S BIRTH-DAY. 


Tue swiftly-flowing Rhine between its 
bends seems transformed into a lake, until, 
curving around the jutting mountain, it con- 
tinues its course. 

This is very much the case with the story 
we are narrating. 

The Mother wanted to go straightforward 
to the goal she had in view, but many 
obstacles interposed. First came a very 

ressing invitation from Clodwig, for the 

Mother and the whole of Sonnenkamp’s 
family to celebrate Goethe’s birth-day at 
Wolfsgarten. 

The invitation was accepted; but Frau 
Ceres and Friiulein Perini remained at 
home. 

They drove to Wolfsgarten. Eric did 
not say it in so many words, but his eyes 
expressed how much he felt protected and 
supported by the Mother’s presence, in 
entering the house of his friend ; she seemed 
a living testimony that he crossed the 
threshold with a pure heart and a pure eye. 
Yet he could not suppress all anxiety in re- 
gard to his first meeting with Bella. She 
came with the Aunt, however, as far as the 
wood, to meet them. 

Bella embraced the Mother, and again 
thanked her for having subjected herself to 
the self-denial of letting Aunt Claudine re- 
main with her. Extending her hand to 
Eric, she said, with a sort of chilled 
look : — 

** You were his first thought to-day, my 
young friend.” 

She said nothing further, and did not 
mention her husband’s name. 

Rain began to fall before they reached 
Wolfsgarten, and it did not cease — 
the whole day, so that they were confine 
in doors. 

Clodwig was remarkably cheerful and 
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happy, and the day passed off with a joy- 
ousness that is possible only to persons in 
entire leisure, and perhaps ae on the 
banks of the Rhine. 

Roland was the happiest of all ; he seemed 
to be the life and connecting link of the 
eompany, looking up at every one, as if he 
would ask 

‘* Why are you not as glad as I am?” 

He went from the Mother to the Aunt, from 
her to Bella and to Clodwig, to and fro, as 
if he must let every one know how pleasant 
and home-like a circle he had found. He 
was in such very good spirits, that at last 
he said : — ' 

** Ah! when sister Manna comes home, 
she will see at once that uncle, aunt, grand- 
father and all are here, just as if they had 
grown upon trees.” 

The inquiry was made where Pranken 


was. 

They said he had gone to stay with an 
cgieaentes devoted to the church, the 
convent-farmer, as he was called; for there 
was nothing, at the present day, to which 
an ecclesiastical coloring and characteristic 
was not given. Pranken had the good for- 
tune, by this means, to be near the convent, 
whose lands were farmed by the agricultu- 
rist. 

They assembled in the grand saloon, 
from which three doors opened upon the 
covered piazza adorned with flowers and 
hanging-plants, and furnished with comfort- 
able seats. 

As they were quietly sitting and chattin 
together, Clodwig suddenly raised his han 
as a signal for them to be silent; they un- 
derstood his meaning and ceased talking. 
He had taken out his watch, and now 


said : 

‘“‘This is the very moment Goethe was 
born. I beg,” he added with a kindly 
glance, ‘‘ I beg Bella and Fraulein Dour- 
~ wn 

he ladies understood what he meant, 
and seating themselves at the piano, played 
Beethoven’s Overture to Egmont, arranged 
as a duet. 

Clodwig, leaning back in his chair, lis- 
tened with closed eyes ; the Professorin was 
sitting near him, while Eric, holding Roland 
by the hand, was upon the piazza. 

At the conclusion of the Overture, Clod- 
wig informed them that he had been so for- 
tunate as to know Goethe personally, and 
related a variety of pleasing anecdotes. 

The Mother expressed her regret at never 
having heard the voice of the exalted ge- 
nius, nor looked him in the eye, although 
she was old enough, at the time he died, 
to know what he was, even if she could not 
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fully comprehend him. She recounted the 
fact of a man’s coming to her father’s house, 
as they were sittmg down to dinner, and 
informing them that news of Goethe’s death 
had just been b . An elderly lady 
was so affected by it, that she could not sit 
down with them to dinner. 

In the qualified view he then expressed, 
she had ed an acquaintance for the first 
time with her husband’s mind; for while 
he held Goethe in the — veneration, 
he had asserted that the er had made 
poetic art too effeminate, in placing woman 
too directly as the central point of living 
interests, and giving the impression to men, 
that poesy and an acquaintance with it were 
the province of woman, just as so many 
Free-thinkers, as they were styled, re- 


— religion as belonging peculiarly to 
r 


Clodwig opposed Goethe’s conception in 
this respect ; he dwelt with special emphasis 
upon the difficulty experienced in our mod- 
ern life, which does not admit of the worship 
of genius, as it is termed; for this worshi 
could be possible only where a pure mani 
festation of God, a theophany, was granted. 
When limitations were placed to this, wor- 
ship was no longer possible. 

t was pec noticed that Bella, Clau- 
dine and Herr Sonnenkamp had left the 
saloon, for Bella had requested Herr Son- 
nenkamp that he wath give her some 
advice about the new arrangements of her 
conservatory. 

And thus Clodwig and the Mother were 
now left alone in the saloon, while Eric and 
Roland were sitting in silence upon the 
piazza, and listening to Clodwig as he 
added, that the future would no longer, 
perhaps, have any formal cultus, when there 
was the true consecration of the spirit in 
actual life. 

Eric and Roland listened with bated 
breath, as Clodwig and the Mother acknowl- 
edged to each other the influence which the 
Master had exerted upon the development 
of their life and the training of their minds. 
They thoroughly discussed that work too 
little known, ‘ the’s Conversations with 
Eckermann,” which brings us into the living, 
—_ presence of the Master of masters. 

lodwig represented that the youth of to- 
day no longer had the same veneration for 
Goethe; and the Professorin informed him 
that her deceased husband—she quoted 
him repeatedly—had explained this by 
saying, that the youth of to-day regarded 
themselves, first of all, as citizens, and this 
life as a citizen, this active influence in the 
State, had not dawned upon Goethe, and it 
was not his sphere. 
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They again extolled, as in an alternate 
chant, the influence of Goethe in enriching 
and in deepening their life. 

Eric and Roland listened in silence ; once 
only, Eric said in a low tone, — 

** Note, Roland, this is glory, this is re- 
nown, this is the noblest ob hate, for 
a@ man to exert such an influence that his 
spirit always gives fresh inspiration; that 
two persons shall sit in after years, and 
derive mutual edification from recalling 
what one who is dead and gone has been 
the means of establishing.” 

Roland looked into the large, gleaming 
eyes of Eric, who could have embraced the 
youth as he said, — 

‘For once, I am present at your devo- 
tions.” 

Again the two in the saloon spoke, and 
now Eric heard his name mentioned, as the 
Mother said, — 

‘**Eric reads Goethe’s poems aloud very 
well.” 

_ He got up at once, and was ready to do 


it. 

Bella, Aunt Claudine, and Herr Sonnen- 
kamp were called in, and Erie read aloud, 
but to-day not so well as usual, for there 
were many things which might be taken as 
the embodiment of emotions in his own 
heart and in that of Bella. 

They sat down to dinner in an elevated 
frame of mind, as after a religious service. 

Clodwig could not speak often enough of 
the good-fortune, which had led the son of 
one of the guests to become the life-guide 
of the son of another. 

He plunged deeply into the consideration 
that one Spirit, w resided over all, had 

repared and fitted the one to impart the 
." he possessed to the other. 

e said very naturally, that Manna ought 
to leave the convent, as no one could aid 
her to complete her education more worth- 
ily than the Mother. 

Sonnenkamp and the Mother looked at 
each other in amazement, for another was 
expressing their own silent convictions. 

a amp thanked Clodwig very meek- 
ly for the deep interest he felt in his fam- 
, and said that a suggestion of Clodwig’s 
had to him the weight of a higher command, 
and he hoped that the Professorin would 
receive it as such. She promised to under- 
take the charge, as her only satisfaction was 
in being useful. 

The rain still continued. Again they 
assembled in the grand saloon, and now 
Bella displayed her proficiency in arts that 
no one knew her to be mistress of. She 

peared, having a red velvet curtain draped 
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a famous Italian player with wonderful fidel- 
ity to the life. She went out, and appeared 
again as a Parisian grisette ; then she after- 
wards sopoerss as a Tyrolese singer, every 
a wholly different, and hardly recogniza- 

e. 
She excited the most merriment when 
she imitated in succession three different 
be women, —a Catholic, a Protestant, 
anda Jew. She enacted also, with the same 
applause, ‘a scene in which a Catholic, a 
Protestant, and a Jewish woman came sepa- 
rately to the dentist, to have an aching 
tooth extracted. And without degenerat- 
ing into caricature, she took off her ac- 
quaintances, all with such perfect grace and 
such accuracy of delineation, that words 
failed to express the admiration. 

Clodwig said in a low tone to the Mother: 
‘** You may well be proud that she makes this 
exhibition before you, for she cannot be 
easily induced to do it in any one’s pres- 
ence whom she does not value highly.” 

Sonnenkamp added that it was a magnifi- 
cent but wasteful luxury to possess such 
talent, and not to exhibit it to the delight 
of the whole world. 

Erie, meanwhile, watched with a mixed 
feeling these dramatic representations, which 
he could not help admiring. How rich a 
nature Bella possessed! And how hard it 
must be for her to circumscribe her mani- 
fold activity within the narrow bounds of a 
limited sphere of duty! But Bella, to-day, 
had thrown herself into the various parts 
with all her energy; she desired to have 
every feeling and every remembrance ef- 
faced from her own and from Eric’s soul. 
Erie had this impression, but he made no 
remark. Bella spoke to him once only, 
telling him that the Russian Prince, who 
was staying with Weidmann, wrote fre- 
quently to her, and desired to be remem- 
bered to him; and that he also wrote in the 
warmest terms of esteem concerning Ro- 
land’s earlier tutor, Master Knopf. 

In the emphasis which she placed upon 
the word tutor, Bella seemed desirous of 
setting up again between her and Eric the 
old boundary line that had disappeared. 

Towards evening the rain held up, and 
the sun came out with that inexpressible 
glory of coloring only to be seen when the 
mountains glow, and seem transfigured with 
its misty beams. They immediately set out 
towards home. 

The whole day seemed a perfect series of 
fantastic forms. Roland was continually 
giving expression to his astonishment at the 
versatility of the Countess; but Sonnen- 
kamp offered his hand to the Mother, say- 


a 
ps sor her in the Grecian style, and imitated | ing, — 
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«Tf agreeable to you, we will to-morrow 
pay a visit to my daughter.” 

The Mother nodded 
kamp was highly pleased; he had perfect 
confidence in the nobleness of her motives, 
and, for awhile, he himself experienced a 
like elevation. It is such a fine thing, and 
people are so happy in taking up with things 
of that sort, and it always pays well, at any 
rate, in making one feel comfortably. 

But very soon the consciousness of his 
own triumphant power came uppermost ; 
the world subserves his plans, and it is his 
chief delight to make people his tools and 
playthings, and balance himself on their 
shoulders. And it exactly suited his pur- 
pose that Clodwig and the Professorin 
adopted his own secret plan; they must now 
feel grateful to him for carrying out their 
desires, at the very time they were of ser- 
vice to him, and were helping him to bring 
to a successful issue his main desi He 
saw in this a confirmation of his claim to be 
a being of a higher species, one who @is- 
poses as he will of others, and at the same 
time makes them feel under obligation to 
him. 

On the evening of his return, Sonnen- 
kamp ordered the gardener to place the 
next day Manna’s favorite flower, the migno- 
nette, in every part of her room. 


nt < 
het 








CHAPTER II. 
AN ISLAND PLOUGHED UP. 


Homiuity, respect, and helpful kindness 
were manifest in Sonnenkamp’s whole de- 
meanor, as he extended his hand to the 
Professorin on her getting out of the car- 
riage ; as he conducted her to the steamboat ; 
as he looked out for a seat protected from 
the draught and giving an uninterrupted 
prospect; as he supplied all her wants and 
|, if there was any thing he could do for 

er. 

The Professorin was startled when she 
perceived that she had forgotten a book 
which she had laid upon the table, intend- 
ing to take it with her, but had left it there. 
‘She evaded Sonnenkamp’s question what 
was the name of the book, for she could 
well imagine, that the writings of the man 
she held in such high veneration would not 
be agreeable to Sonnenkamp. She said in 
a joking way that she had lived so long in 
the society of the learned world, that even 
making a trip on the Rhine, in a clear, 
bright sunshine, she thought she must have 
a book with her. She must give herself up 
wholly to the scenery and to her own 
thoughts. 

Sonnenkamp seated himself near her, and 
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said in a tone of genuine emotion, that he 
could not but congratulate his children, nay, 
almost envy them, that they were to live in 
the society of a woman of such a youthful 
spirit. 

The more he talked, the tenderer he be- 
came, and his eyes glistened as if moistened 
with tears. He frequently said that he 
could not speak of his youthful years, which 
were arid and desolate, with no gentle hand 
of woman to soothe him with caresses. The 
strong man was deeply moved, as he spoke 
of his childhood in words that partly veiled 
and partly revealed his meaning. At last he 
came to the main point, composing himself 
by a violent effort. The fessorin felt 
that she must first inquire into the reason 
why Manna had became so alienated from 
him. Bending down his head, he proceeded 
to say :— 

‘* They may have told her something that 
I disdained to contradict. Were you, hon- 
ored lady, to know what it was, you would 
without hesitation pronounce it to be a 
falsehood devised by the most malignant 
hostility.” 

The Professorin desired to know what 
was said, but he replied that if he should 
repeat it, he should run mad here on board 
the boat. His features, that had been com- 
posed and placid, were suddenly distorted 
in a fearful manner. 

The Professorin now dwelt upon the visit 
that she was going to make to the Superior, 
the friend of her youth, and begged Herr 
Sonnenkamp to avoid all direct endeavor 
to influence his daughter in favor of herself. 

** Children,” she said, ‘* must make their 
own friends, and they cannot receive them 
ready made from others. One must be 
careful not to intrude one’s self upon them, 
and to wait quietly and patiently, until they 
come of their own accord.” 

Sonnenkamp considered this so judicious, 
that he promised not to go with her, in the 
first instance, to the island, but to remain 
at the inn on this side of the river until the 
Professorin should send for him. 

‘** You are as good as you are wise,” he 
said praisingly, for he detected as he thought 
in the lady’s unobtrusiveness a politic mo- 
tive; and he was pleased in the notion of 
circumventing all cunning with a deeper 
cunning still. 

While Sonnenkamp and the Mother were 
sailing down the Rhine, a strange circum- 
stance occurred on the convent-island. From 
one end of the year to the other, no horse 
|was to be seen upon the island, except 
| when the ground was ploughed. The 
pupils in amazement pointed out to each 
| other a plough, which a horse was draw- 
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ing up and down the extreme point of 
the island. A noble-looking farmer in a 
blue blouse, and with a gray hat drawn 
down over his eyes, was guiding the plough. 
The children stood at a distance watching 
the plough, as if it were some novel won- 
der, and looked at Manna for permission to 
o nearer in order to observe it. She nod- 
ded permission, and they walked along the 
velled walk by the side of the field. 
en the ploughman, taking off his hat, 
made a salutation; Manna remained stand- 
ing with a fixed look as if she were under a 
spell. Is that not Herr von Pranken? He 
continued his ploughing and said nothing. 
As he turned the plough, to come back, he 
looked towards her and smiled; it was he. 

‘*He’s a splendid-looking ploughman,” 
said one of the girls. 

‘** And he seems so genteel,” exclaimed 
another. 

** And he has a seal ring on his finger,” 
cried a third. ‘‘ Who knows that this is 
not a knight in disguise ! ” 

Manna called to the children to return 
with her. She went into her cell, from 
which the field could be overlooked, but she 
kept away from the window. She felt flat- 
tered that Pranken should subject himself to 
the most humble condition, in order to be 
near her, and she felt grateful to him for 
being so modest and considerate as not to 
sp to her. She debated with herself 
whether she should not mention it to the 
Superior, but she came to the conclusion 
that she had no right to betray Herr von 
Pranken’s secret ; besides, so far from there 
being any harm in it, it was the noblest 
tribute of respect. 

Going to the window, she saw that he 
kept steadily at his work, and he had never 
seemed to her so pure and noble, so lova- 
ble as now, engaged in this rustic labour. 

On the window-sill was a rose-bush with 
a late rose in full bloom. Lookingup she 
caught sight of it, and took hold of the stem, 
thinking she would pluck and throw it to 
him as a sign of recognition ; but just then, 
a lay-sister came in and informed her that a 
visitor had come who asked to see Manna. 
The rose remained on its stem. 

Manna turned round and seemed per- 
wey Pranken is still, there ploughing. 

ould he be the one who was announced ? 
or has the Countess Bella arrived? . With 
wavering “— descended to the recep- 
tion-room. e Superior introduced to her 
a good-looking, portly lady, saying : — 

** This is my friend, Professorin Dournay, 
the mother of your brother’s teacher.” 
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CHAPTER III. 
** OUT OF THE WORLD, AND OUT IN THE 
WORLD. ” 


Tue first feeling was surprise, the sec- 
ond, quiet confidence, as the eyes of the 
Professorin and Manna met ; each found the 
other different from the preconceived im- 
age. 

, om remembered Eric’s tall figure, and 
his resemblance to the picture of St. An- 
thony, and before her stood a small, fair, 
gray-haired woman. Frau Dournay had 
pictured to herself Roland’s handsome sister 
as like him, and now she saw a slender, del- 
icate creature, who, at first sight, gave no 
impression of beauty. A mole on her left 
cheek, and one on the right side of her up- 
per lip, were quite conspicuous; her com- 

lexion was rather dark, and her wonderful 

rown eyes glowed with deep and quiet 
warmth upon every one who looked into 
them. 

Manna bowed ceremoniously to the Pro- 
fessorin, who rose and held out her hand 
with maternal kindness, saying that she was 
very glad to become acquainted with the 
daughter of her host,while paying a visit to 
her friend, the Superior; and she added, 
with special emphasis, that she had been so 
fortunate as to become quite intimate with 
Manna’s mother. 

‘*Is my mother well?” asked Manna, 
with a sweet tone of warmth in her low and 
quiet voice. The Professorin told her of 
her mother’s health, and added that the 
doctor said he had never known her so con- 
stantly cheerful as now. 

‘* Now, I have a request to make,” she 
continued in an animated tone; ‘since I 
have had the good fortune to be your pa- 
rents’ guest, I have insisted that the daily 
course of your brother’s studies should not 
be in the least interfered with, and now let 
me beg you, my dear young lady, to go on 
with your usual occupations. I shall have 
the pleasure of dining with you, and after 
dinner, I shall be very glad if you will spare 
me a quarter of an hour.” 

‘*If you have any private message for 
Manna,” said the Superior, ‘‘I will leave 
you together.” 

‘*T have not any private message.” 

Manna gave the Professorin her hand, 
and left the room. She did not know what 
to make of it all; why had she been sum- 
moned when there was so little to be said 
to her? It offended her a little to be so 
pushed about by a stranger —for the lad 
was a stranger. But as she walked riven | 
the long passage, she still saw before her 
the sincere and gentle countenance of the 
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stranger, smiling at her as if saying, You 
are a strange child! 

Manna returned thoughtfully to her cell ; 
she looked out of the window and saw Prank- 
en just entering a boat with his horse, and 
he was soon on the opposite shore. 

** Ah, Herr von Pranken! ” cried a loud 
voice, and the echo repeated the sound. 

What voice was that? 

Pranken hurried up the bank and van- 
ished behind the willows. 

Manna longed for the time when the 
world would be shut out from her, and no 


more unrest could come over her, for now | lif 


she was deeply disturbed. There was 
Pranken; here, the tutor’s mother — what 
did it allmean? She took her book of de- 
votions, but could not succeed in drawing 
her thoughts from the subjects which oc- 
cupied them. 

the mean time, the Professorin was 
listening to the Superior’s account of Man- 
na’s strange nature, which seemed really to 
hold two natures within it, one, humble 
and submissive, almost without a will of its 
own ; the other, struggling, defiant, and self- 
willed. She had a true, earnest character, 
too serious, perhaps, for a girl of seventeen ; 
she was often unable to hold her feelings 
under control, but who could always do that 
at her age? A weight lay on her spirits which 
was uncontrollable ; it plainly had its source 
in the child’s keen sense of the discord be- 
tween her parents and its influence upon 
herself. The Superior asked Frau Dournay 
to tell her more of the characteristic peeu- 
liarities of the parents, but she evaded the 
subject. 

The appearance, as well as the bearing, 
of the two ladies offered a sharp contrast. 
The Professorin’s figure was full, and in her 
face there was a constant expression of wide- 
awake animation ; her hands were round and 
plump ; the Superior was tall and thin, her 
expression severe and earnest, as if just a 
moment before she had given some positive 
order, or was on the point of giving one; 
her hands were long and perfectly shaped. 
Both women had experienced hard trials: 
the Professorin had won a gentle, smiling 
content ; the Superior, a complete prepara- 
tion to meet allevents with firm and stoical 
endurance. 

The first greeting between these early 
friends, after nearly thirty years of separa- 
tion, had been a strange one, the Superior 
not hearing, or seeming not to hear, that 
Frau Dournay addressed her just as she had 
in the old days. 

‘* I did not think I should ever see you 
again in this world,” she had said directly, 
and when the Professorin tried to recall re- 
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miniscences of their youth, she had re- 
lied that she knew the past no longer ; she 

d destroyed all its mementoes, and rec- 
ognized only a future, the sole object that 
— to occupy our thoughts. 

e Superior noticed that this distant 
manner of speaking startled her old friend, 
and she said, with the same composure, that 
she made no distinction among the relations 
and acquaintances of her early life; no one 
was nearer to her or farther from her, and 
that any one who could not attain this state 
ought not to devote herself to a spiritual 


e. 

The Professorin felt as if she had been 
turned off and shown out of the house, but 
she was calm enough to say : — 

‘* Yes, you always had a strength of mind 
which used to frighten me, but now I ad- 
mire it.” 

The Superior smiled; then, as if angry 
at having been betrayed into any self-satis- 
faction by this civil speech, she said, — 

‘* Dear Clara, I beg you not to tempt me 
into vanity. I stand at my post, and have 
a strict watch to keep, until the Lord of 
Hosts shall call me to himself. Formerly, 
I must confess, I did not realize that you 
and I lived in different worlds; in mine, it 
is one’s duty not to rely on one’s own 
strength.” 

With all this self-denial, it seemed to the 
Professorin that the Superior spoke of the 
power and the greatness of the sphere in 
which she moved, with that pride, or at 
least with that lofty self-confidence, shown 
by all who belong to a great and powerful 
community. To the Superior, on the other 
hand, she seemed like an isolated, detached 
atom, floating it knew not whither. 

They soon found, however, a point on 
which they could sympathize, in speaking 
of the difficult task of educating the young. 

The Superior was rich in experience, 
while the Professorin depended almost en- 
tirely on the precepts and opinions of her 
departed husband; and now that she took 
the attitude of a scholar, and listened grate- 
fully, gentler thoughts rose within the 
Superior, who had felt that she had been 
somewhat harsh towards the excellent wo- 
man; and in this mood, she imparted some 
things that she really meant to hold back. 
She told Frau Dournay that, at first, 
Mannz2’s position in the convent had been a 
very hard one, for a strange thing had hap- 
pened. Her entrance into the convent 
seemed to bring about a revolution. Two 
Americans from the best families were then 
there, and they were not willing to sit at 
the same table with the Creole, for such 
Manna seemed; they told their fellow-pu- 
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ils that, in their native country, such half- 
atin always travelled in separate cars on 
the railroads, and, even in church, had 
places set apart for them. And as most of 
the children were from noble German fam- 
ilies, they united in a protest against Man- 
na’s presence, without her knowing anything 
of it herself. While she slept, three of 
the pupils had examined her nails, in the 
presence of a nun, and as no black spots 
were found on them, it was proved that 
both parents were of pure blood. Manna 
was tolerated, and soon succeeded in win- 
ning the blue ribbon by her quick mind and 
great industry. 

The Professorin held back the words which 
rose to her lips, for she was resolved to keep 
quiet and arouse no discussion; but her 
lips trembled as she longed to tell the 
Superior that it was her duty to have shown 
the children, by precept and example, that 
there can be no distinction of blood before 
God, and that such exclusiveness was im- 
pious and barbarous. 

Frau Dournay had to exercise still more 
eelf-control when the Superior asked her to 
be kind enough to fold her hands when 

ce was said at dinner. The color 
ushed into her face, as she listened, and 
answered, — 

‘* My husband is gone to his eternal 
home, and I know that when he stands be- 
fore the judgment-seat the Holy Spirit will 
say to him: Thou hast lived according to 
the purest convictions of thy soul; thou 
hast honestly examined thyself, and hast 
attempted and done only what thou couldst 
do in all sincerity. At our table, we had 
no formal prayer, but before we sat down 
to eat and drink, each of us spent a minute 
in silent self-vommunion, and in the thought 
of what it really is to renew our existence 
from the Fountain of life; and our meal 
was consecrated by pure and good 
thoughts.” 

** Well, well, I did not mean to wound 
you,” said the Superior. ‘‘I heard with 
sympathy that you had lost your husband, 
for whose sake you sacrificed yourself so 
nobly and gladly.” 

‘*I was happy with my husband,” replied 
the Professorin; ‘‘ our love grew stronger 
every day. But love for a lover or a hus- 
band is always dwelt on; there is another 
kind of love, which, though very different, 
is wonderfully fresh and noble, and I think 
I know it. Forgive me for saying it, but I 
mean that it seems as if love only rightl 
begins when one has a high-minded, excel- 
lent son.” 

‘*T am glad that you are so happy; but 
tell me sincerely whether you have not 
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found that of ten married women, nine, at 
least, are unhappy.” 

The Professorin was silent, and the 
Superior continued, — 

** Your silence is assent, and now look 
at the great difference; among a hundred 
nuns you find scarcely one unhappy one.” 

Frau Dournay was still silent; she did 
not wish to debate this assertion: she was a 
guest, and would not try to convert or cor- 
rect; but the Superior seemed to try to 
draw her out as she asked, — 

‘*Do you know a more unhappy position 
than that of a girl who knows herself, and 
whom others know, to be the heiress of 
millions? Is she to believe in the love of 
frail human creatures? Is she to believe 
that she is wooed for her own sake? There 
is nothing for her, but to give herself and 
her wealth into the hands of the Eternal. 
This I say to you —I know not what com- 
mission you have, and even if you have 
none, you can report it. We do not try to 
gain Manna and her future wealth, we in- 
sist that she shall go back into the world, 
and return to us only on her own free 
decision. There is neither compulsion nor 
intimidation on our part, but it is our duty 
to protect those who prefer the imperishable 
to the perishable, wherever they may be. 
Now you know all, and we will say no more 
on the subject.” 

The Superior left her, and Frau Dourna 

walked out alone upon the island. It 
seemed to her that it would be a bold act, 
one of unjustifiable rashness indeed, to 
take this child by force, even the force of 
affection, from this sphere where she lived 
at peace and wished to end her life. She 
stood on the shore, and almost without 
knowing why, allowed herself to be taken 
across to the main-land, where she was not 
a little astonished to find Herr Sonnenkamp 
and Herr von Pranken, taking wine to- 
gether, under the shady lindens of the 
inn. 
Pranken was dressed so strangely that 
she thought she was mistaken, and she was 
about to turn back ; but she heard her name 
called, and approached the two men in the 
garden. 

Sonnenkamp was in high spirits, declar- 
ing himself very fortunate to have met his 
friend Pranken here; he considered it a 
fine thing that the Baron had changed him- 
self into a husbandman, hinting that he 
himself had once been something of the 
kind; then he said, — 

‘*We have no secrets from our friend ; 
will Manna go home with us, Frau Profes- 
sorin?” 

The Professorin replied that not a word 
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had been said on the subject, and that it 
seemed hardly to be wished; it would be 
well to let Manna complete her time at the 
convent, and certainly to refrain from all 
compulsion. 

Pranken agreed very emphatically, but 
Sonnenkamp was much put out; it seemed 
to him dreadful that his daughter should be 
living here in the midst of a crowd of other 

irls, when a free and happy life was wait- 
ing for her. 
he noon-day bell rang from the Convent, 
and Frau Dournay said she must go back. 
Sonnenkamp accompanied her to the shore, 
and there said in a low voice : — 

‘* Do not trouble yourself about Pranken. 
We will leave my daughter free in every 
respect.” 

he Professorin returned to the island ; 
the children were already at table when she 
entered the dining-room; she stood with 
folded hands behind her chair for a few 
moments before seating herself. When 
dinner was over, and thanks had been're- 
turned, the Superior said to Manna, — 

‘* Now go with the friend of your family.” 

Frau Dournay and Manna walked towards 
the shady grove on the upper end of the 
island; and Heimchen, who was quite con- 
fiding towards the Professorin, went with 
them; but she was quite willing to sit down 
with a book, under a tree, and wait till they 
came back for her. 

‘*But you must not take Manna away 
with you,” cried the child from her low seat ; 
they both started, for the child had given 
utterance, from an instinctive feeling, to 
the fear of one and the hope of the other. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE IRON MUST ENTER THINE OWN SOUL. 


For a long time neither uttered a word ; 
at last the Professorin said, — 

** You seem to be called to a higher life, 
from having been obliged in early youth to 
suffer so hard an experience, and to feel 
deeply the discord among men.” 

**1? How?” asked Manna. ‘* What do 
you know?” She trembled. 

**T know,” answered the Professorin, 
‘*that you have suffered under that cruel 
burden which weighs upon your great and 
noble father-land.’ 

Pe My father-land ? I? Speak more plain- 
y.” 

“It pains me that I tear open a wound 
which is scarred over, but this scar is a 
mark of honor for you, and it is not your 
fault, my child, that you are set in the midst 
of this life-struggle.” 

« I]? ” 
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“You.” 

‘“*How? Tell me all; 
know ?” 

**I mean that it should elevate you to 
have been obliged to bear humiliation and 
bitterness in your own person ; it gives you 
a loftier consecration.” 

‘¢ Tell me plainly what you mean.” 

With an altered tone, like the hiss of a 
serpent, Manna spoke sharply and angrily ; 
her gentle eyes sparkled restlessly. 
“Reesen knows,” said the Professorin, 
**T would not wound you; no, —- 
and blessing you, weal I lay my hand upon 

ou.” 
' She tried to place her hand on Manna’s 
head, but the girl shrank back and cried : — 

‘*Tell me distinctly, who knows it? 
What do you know? Pray speak.” 

**T know nothing, except that you had to 
suffer severely on your entrance into the 
convent ; that two American girls took you 
for a half-blood, and would not associate 
with you.” 

** Yes, yes, that’s it! Now I know why 
they examined my nails, and Anna Sotwa 
stood by. Oh, it’s well! it’s well! I than 
thee, holy God, that thou hast suffered me 
to experience this. In myself, in my own 
person, I was to feel the suffering that a 
slave feels in being examined! Why did 
they not open my veins? I thank thee, O 

But why dost thou suffer them to 
worship thee, and then to scorn thee in thy 
creatures? Then it was not because I tried 
to be reverent and obedient, no, but be- 
cause I was of pure blood, that I was toler- 
ated here! Pah!” 

It was a different being who spoke these 
words, and cried aloud in the wood : — 

‘*Ye trees, why does each of you grow 
after its kind, and blossom and grow green 
and flourish, warmed by the same sun, and 
with the birds singing in your branches? 
Alas! alas! where am I?” 

‘*In the right path,” answered the Pro- 
fessorin. Manna gazed at her as if she 
were a spirit, and she continued : — 

** A pure —_ is speaking again through 
you, my child; you have spoken truth. 
When sing said, ‘I would not have all 
trees covered with the same bark,’ he had 
no presentiment that his spirit would mani- 
fest itself anew here in the cloister, in a child 
just waking to life. His pure and re 
spirit is between us now, my child, and 
think Lessing would say: Forgive them ; 
they will learn that God alone is constant, 
while the races of men are only the ever- 
varying, ever-returning figures of a dream.” 

Manna appeared hardly to have heard 
her, for now she grasped her arm asking : — 


what do you 




















**Did you not tell me, that you were 
aely in the confidence of my mother?” 

** Yes. 

** And has she told you the secret too?” 

** I do not understand you.” 

- — openly withme. I know all.” 

‘** Your mother has told me no secret.” 

- Manna seized the cross on her breast 
convulsively, and gazed silently before her 
for along time. 

With heart-felt earnestness, the Profes- 
sorin expressed her deep regret at having 
moved her so greatly, and her desire not to 
force herself upon her, but to be her true 
friend. 

Manna made no answer. At last she 
turned and kissed the lips of her startled 
companion. 

‘*I kiss the lips which have spoken the 
dreadful words, and all the rest. Yes, I 
must experience it, I, myself. I believe 
0 I am now first consecrated as the sacri- 

ce.” 

The Mother stood helpless before this 
enigmatical being, and Manna at last 
promised to be quitecalm. She seated her- 
self on a bench which stood under a fir-tree, 
leaned back against the tree, and gazed up 
at the sky. 

‘* Why,” she said to herself, ‘* does there 
now come no voice to us from the air? 
Ah, I would so gladly follow it forth over 
mountain and valley, to darkness and 
death.” 

Manna wept; the Professorin reminded 
her of her promise to be quite calm, but 
the girl declared she could not, it grieved 
her so to be torn from this place, which she 
must leave, since she could not be true in it. 
She would be living falsely, because people 
had not been true to her. 

Now, for the first time, the Professorin 
understood that Manna had known nothing 
of what had passed, and she shuddered at 
what she had done. She mourned over 
having so disturbed Manna’s young soul, 
saying that she could never forgive herself. 
And now Manna turned, and tried to calm 
and console her unhappy companion. 

** Believe me, ens» a me,” she cried, 
holding up her clasped hands, ‘‘ only the 
truth can make us free, and that is the 
dreadful thing, that the park, and the 
house, and all the splendor are lies — No, 
that I did not mean — but one thing I beg, 
do not repent, when you have left me, that 
you told me what you did; it does not hurt 
me, it helps me. Ah, I beg— it helps me. 
I had to know it, and it is well.” 

The Professorin composed herself, and as 
she praised Manna’s truthful impulses, the 
girl shook her head, saying : — 
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‘*T will not be praised, I do not deserve 
it; I do not deserve the whole truth, for I 
am hiding something myself.” 

The Professorin felt what a heavy weight 
she had brought upon the child, and she ex- 

lained to her how the Superior had cured 
oe troubles, like a physician who does not 
tell his patient all. Manna gazed wonder- 
ingly at her, as she said: — 

‘*Tam sorry that I too have not been 
quite sincere with you.” 

** You too?” 

‘* Yes, I have not told you that your 
father came here with me; that he is wait- 
ing for my return on the other shore, and 
hoping that you will go home with us.” 

anna rose and sat down again hastily. 
‘* The father hides from his child and sends 
strangers!” she murmured to herself. 
‘** Come with me to the Superior,” she sud- 
denly exclaimed. 

She seized the Professorin’s hand, and 
drew her towards the convent. Heimchen 
came towards them, crying : — 

‘*No, Manna, you must not go away 
and leave me here alone.” 

**Come with us,” answered Manna, tak- 
ing the child by the hand. 

She went to the Superior and asked per- 
mission to go with Frau Dournay to her 
father, who was waiting for her on the 
maix-land. 

‘* Send for him to come here.” 

‘* No, I would rather go to him.” 

Permission was granted. It was difficult 
for Manna to free herself from Heimchen, 
who could be pacified only by Manna’s sol- 
emn promise to return. 

Manna sat gazing into the water while 
they were in the boat. With Frau Dour- 
nay, she entered the garden of the inn, 
where they found Sonnenkamp and Pran- 
ken sitting in the shade of the arbor. 

‘*You are going home with us?” cried 
Sonnenkamp to his daughter. 

She received his embrace, but did not 
return it. Pranken greeted Manna _ joy- 
fully, and as she extended her hand to him, 
said smiling : — 

‘*T have hardened my hand, but my heart. 
is still soft, perhaps too soft.” 

Manna cast down her eyes. Thre was 
some merry jesting about the manner in 
which Pranken had settled himself here in 
the neighborhood. He described pleasantly- 
how his new life struck him; there was a 
fresh vigor in his bearing, and a tone of 
warm feeling in all his words. He saw with 
satisfaction what impression his deportment 
made upon Manna, who said, at last, that 
she believed she might speak openly before 
this gentleman and lady, who were not 
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really strangers though not members of her 
own family. She was not yet quite re- 
solved, but she felt a real longing to leave 
the convent very soon, or still better, not 
to return to it again, letting her father or 
the Professorin go over to say good-bye for 
her. 

** May a friend say a word about it?” 
asked Pranken, as Sonnenkamp loudly ex- 
pressed his joy. 

Manna begged him to speak, and he ex- 

lained that, as a friend, he would urge 

anna to act properly and worthily ; what- 
ever might have passed, it was Manna’s 
duty not to break too abruptly the close 
and holy ties which had united her with the 
convent, and, above all, with the Superior ; 
hardness and ingratitide towards others 
left a weight and bitterness in the soul. He 
must believe, that, as Manna had entered 
the convent from her own wish and a pure 
resolve, she would leave it in all kindness 
and friendly feeling. It seemed to him the 
right course that Manna should return for a 
short time, to take leave of her companions 
and the holy sisterhood quietly and consid- 
erately. He repeated, that p Bonet he de- 
sired nothing more earnestly than to have 
Manna return to the outer world as soon as 
possible, and as fully as‘ possible, still he 
considered it the duty of a friend to save 
from remorse and inward disquiet one to 
whoin he stood in any near relation. There 
was more than excellence, there was a real 
nobility, in Pranken’s manner as he said all 
this, and various were the looks and 
thoughts of the three who were watching 
him. 

Sonnenkamp was angry, and yet he said 
to himself: ‘* After all, aristocratic blood 
knows what's the proper thing.” 

The Piofessorin believed that Pranken 
meant to win Manna anew by these noble 
sentiments ; Manna herself was quite sub- 
dued. 

** You are right,” she exclaimed, as she 
extended her tee and held Pranken’s 
firmly. ‘* You show me what is right. I 
thank you, and will follow your advice.” 

Sonnenkamp was beside himself as he 
saw his dearest wish again disappointed ; 
but still greater was his astonishment, when 
the Professorin expressed her acquiescence. 

After Manna had begged Pranken to 
avoid any meeting with her until she re- 
turned home, they all walked down to the 
shore, and the two ladies returned to the 
island. 

Heimchen, who had wept constantly, had 
already been put to bed, and was still 
mourning that Manna had gone. Manna 
went to her and found her crying, and her 
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pillow wet with tears; she dried her eyes 
and talked to her till she went to sleep; and 
while pacifying her, and promising all sorts 
of good things, she became calmer herself. 


CHAPTER V. 
NIGHT AND MORNING AT THE CONVENT. 


Unt11 it was quite late, Manna walked u 
and down the broad pathway on the island, 
holding the Superior and the Professorin by 
the hand. It seemed to her, that two loving 
potencies, each of which had its own valid 
— were contending to get possession of 

er. 

It would be difficult to say how they came 
upon the topic, but the two ladies were dis- 
cussing the subject of dogmatic belief. The 
Professorin maintained that salvability con- 
sisted in a willingness to perceive and ac- 
knowledge a wrong impulse, an error, or a 
transgression. The Superior agreed with 
this, but showed that one was always liable 
to return to a false view in the highest 
things, if a fixed and unalterable revealed 
doctrine, continually published anew through 
some infallible medium, did not provide a 
remedy against error; otherwise, one never 
knew whether he had not fallen into it afresh, 
and can never be freed from the pain of 
choosing. 

The Superior had always a positive belief 
to fall back upon, while the Professorin was 
obliged to find some new basis and reason 
for every question that came up, which 
made her appear unsettled and doubtful. 
And this apparent indecision was increased 
by the feeling she had of not being justified 
in contending against a faith so firm and so 
beneficent in its influence. An unrest, like 
that of a spy, who, from the highest patri- 
otic motives, inspects an enemy’s camp, 
characterized her whole manner, and she 
blamed herself for having undertaken the 
commission. But she was now at the post, 
and must defend her views. Wishing to 
find some impregnable position, she repre- 
sented to Manna that her father wanted to 
organize a general plan of systematic char- 
ity, and that it would be a noble vocation 
for her to take part in it. The Superior 
waited for Manna to reply, and she now 
said : — 

‘* My father’s donations do not fall into 
the right hands; we can do nothing but re- 
store the property to him who alone has the 
right to determine what use shall be made 
of it.” 

There was more in Manna’s reply than 
appeared on the surface. 

The Professorin remarked that every 
poor man wag a messenger of mercy, and 
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every one who needed help made a demand 
for sacrifices; that it was not enough to 
bestow gifts, but one must personally devote 
himself to the distressed. The alms was 
not the important thing, but the pains which 
one must take on the supplicant’s account. 
How often a man, as he goes along the street 
in winter, well wrapped up in his furs, be- 
stows an alms upon a poor, freezing beggar! 
For him to unbutton his coat, and to look 
for something to give, is of more account 
than the gift itself, at least to the giver. 

Manna answered that women could not 
do such a work by themselves. The Supe- 
rior joined in, saying that she had advised 
decidedly against Manna’s taking the veil, 
for it was to be feared that she had no true 
vocation for it. Then she added in a sharp 
tone to the Professorin : — ‘‘ We are wholly 
indifferent to the accusation of having tried 
to get possession of the child’s property ; 
we do not despise the wealth, we can doa 
great deal of good with it; but it is the 
child’s soul that we value, and we do not 
stop to inquire whether worldlings believe 
it or not.” 

The Professorin was glad to find herself 
at last in the cell where she was to sleep. 
She had never slept at a convent, and she 
had again the disagreeable feeling of bein 
a traitress and a spy. She said to email? 
with a smile : — 

**T am rejoiced now that I forgot Parker's 
book ; it would be a fresh treachery to have 
and to read his words and his thoughts here 
in this house.” 

She gave up the purpose of exerting an 
influence over Manna, for here were prior 
experiences which were beyond her control, 
and relations that were involved in obscur- 
ity. A deep sorrow preyed upon the child, 
which omit only be revealed at the con- 
fessional, and which perhaps there only could 
find relief. 

The Professorin was deeply disturbed, 
and had troubled dreams. She seemed to 
be in the midst of Wallenstein’s camp, and 
in fetters as a spy; she was being interro- 
gated by the sergeant of the guard, when, 
all of a sudden, he was changed into Pro- 
fessor Einsiedel, who said to her: — 

‘* Be not afraid, I have influence on every 
one here, I will set you at liberty.” 

Then she was standing in the midst of the 
court-circle, and all were laughing at the 
vivandiére— years ago when she was a 
young, frolicsome girl, she had once taken 
that part — and now, as she met the glance 
of her son, she felt ashamed of her appear- 
ance. 

These dreams whirled through her brain 
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in strange confusion. She was rejoiced, on 
waking, to find that it was all a dream. 

The hour for rising at the convent was a 
very early one, but long before the matin 
bell of the church rang, the Professorin had 
dressed, and stood watching from her cell 
the breaking day. The impressions of her 
troubled dreams faded like the mists on the 
river, which were now struggling with the 
dawning light. She dwelt in imagination 
upon the hundreds of young souls who now 
lay asleep, preparing to meet a peaceful 
future. She thought upon the nuns who 
had renounced life, to whom the day brought 
no event of personal interest, nothing but 
the uniform round of duty. 

She shuddered as she thought of ventur- 
ing to disturb such a life. 

There may be many incidental and casual 
irregularities here, she thought, but a holy 
will has authority over these spirits ; and at 
this early morning hour, a saying of her 
husband’s recurred to her: — 

** You can oppose an established positive 
religion only by having more religion than 
is embodied in it. The idea of the pure is 
persecuted, hunted down, obscured, in the 
world; and the hand must be sure of its 
high consecration, which ventures to at- 
tack a sanctuary of that idea.” 

The morning sun had become lord over 
the mist, shining brightly over river and 
mountains. The convent bell rang, and the 
great house was all astir. 

The Professorin went down, and knelt 
behind a pillar; the sisters and the children 
assembled together. 

She remained until the morning service 
had ended, and then going into the dining- 
hall, she begged Manna and the Superior 
to permit her to take leave. They accom- 
panied her to the shore. 

The Professorin exhorted Manna to stay 
at the convent, and devote herself to reflec- 
tion and pure thought. She spoke with 
such earnestness that the Superior, taking 
her by the hand, uttered in a low tone what 
was evidently a prayer. 

The Professorin perceived that her old 
friend was praying in her behalf. And why 
should there not be just as good grounds 
for this form, as for an inward thought and 
wish for another, on whom one would in- 
voke every blessing, unexpressed in words ? 
With a light heart, she was set over to the 
main-land. 

Sonnenkamp was surprised that she did 
not have Manna with her; but she said, in 
explanation, that she would not interfere 
any farther in this matter. She went back 
with Sonnenkamp to the villa. On board 
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the boat, she sketched out in full the plan 
of an organized system of charity, which 
must be so arranged that Manna could go 
from one sanctuary into another. 

Sonnenkamp listened in silence, but in 
no pleasant humor. The whole world 
seemed to have entered into a conspiracy 
against him, to make of him a sanctified 
7. 

esterday, Pranken had made the same 

demand upon him, and he had said in reply, 
that it was a contemptible thing for the 
very nobility to be desirous of playing the 
hypocrite; but Pranken had insisted prin- 
cipally upon the religious obligation. 

Sonnenkamp had shrugged his shoulders, 
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for the man kept his mask on even when he 
was alone with him. He only consented after 
Pranken had added, that, by this means, 
the Court would not only be justified in 
conferring the title of nobility, but would 
feel bound to doit. Here now was Frau 
Dournay making a similar demand; and 
this was so far good, that her intentions 
were most likely honest. 

The journey home was not very animated, 
for they were returning from a bootless 
errand. Sonnenkamp was disturbed be- 
cause he was called upon to do this and 
that, and no object had yet been accom- 
plished. 





Gotp-piacine in SuTHERLANDSHIRE. — The 

roprietors of the orth British Daily Mail 
oa sent a commission of inquiry to the Suther- 
landshire gold districts. These gentlemen re- 
port very favourably of the conduct of the dig- 
gers, who appear to be finding out practically 
the truth of the proverb that ‘all is not gold 
that glitters.’’ more orderly and well-con- 
ducted body of men we have never seen brought 
together under such circumstances. During a 
week’s sojourn among them we have not heard 
an angry word between any of them; and we 
are assured that such has been the case from the 
very commencement of the rush. The Duke’s 
liberality has been all the more felt that, owing 
to last fishing season being a very bad one, 
many of the fishermen’s families would have 
starved but for the gold. At present (the re- 

rt goes on) the miners are enduring great 

ardships. The majority of them have to walk 
daily from Helmsdale and back, a distance in 
all of twenty miles, or if to Suisgill of twenty- 
five miles, there being no accommodation on the 
spot. Now, to walk twenty or twenty-five miles 
per diem, and do a hard day’s work, would re- 
quire the inducement of a very extra wage. 
Added to this, the ground has, for the past fort- 
night, been covered with snow, which is now 
only partially disappearing; for the past few 
days it has been freezing hard. The few erec- 
tions at the township afford accommodation only 
to a very small number; some find quarters in 
the neighbouring shepherds’ huts. But these 
are few, and are now all full. A party have 
taken possession of the old parish church in the 
flat, from which the door is gone, and many of 
the windows are broken. We visited this party 
the other night, and saw a sight which has, we 
are sure, not been seen in this country for many 
years. In the body of the church, the floors of 
which are earthen, were three fires of damp 
wood, throwing out large volumes of smoke. 
Around these fires were grouped circles of shiv- 





ering men; some without blankets to shelter 
them from the cold, and without even tools to 
prosecute their search for gold, having come in 
the hope of picking it up on the surface; others, 
with their clothes wet from the day’s work, en- 
deavouring to dry them as best they could with- 
out taking them off; some slept in the pews, 
some huddled ‘heads and thraws”’ by the 
half-dozen in a corner, and some on the earthen 
floor without covering of any description. The 
rays of a tallow candle shed something even 
dimmer than a dim religious light through the 
murky edifice; the pulpit was barely visible 
from the nearest seat, and the mixture of fumes 
from wood, tobacco, and steaming garments 
created an atmosphere from which we were glad 
to escape. Pall Mall Gazette. 


Screntiric discovery has destroyed another 
of our most popular theories. Hemlock, to 
which Socrates and Phocion were said to owe 
their death, is pronounced by Mr. Harley and 
other eminent toxicologists to be no poison at 
all, Sixty grains of tincture of hemlock were 
administered to a young woman without any 
apparent effects, and Mr, Haley, after a dose of 
24 grains of the pure juice of the leaves of the 
hemlock, only experienced a slight muscular 
numbness, which passed off after an hour. 
From further experiments it appears that the 
common hemlock is neither a poison nor even 
a medicinal remedy. The facts relating to 
Socrates and Phocion may, however, be reason- 
ably explained in another way. Hitherto dic- 
tionaries have always translated the Greek 
xavevov and the Latin cicuta by our word hem- 
lock. Some change of classification has no 
doubt taken place. What the ancients called 
hemlock was perhaps the cicuta vivosa, L., 


which is, in fact, a most poisonous t. 
: . Pall Mall Gazette. 
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From Good Words. |doubt. Of course, the evidence of man 
THE MUSICAL PITCH QUESTION. tuning-forks, collected from different ps 
Wauaat is musical pitch ? ters, all of which told the same story, with 
Musical sound is the effect on the hu-|only trifling variations, would go far to 
man ear of periodic vibrations of the at-| prove what the pitch was when they were 
mosphere, produced, in their turn, by some | made; and, in the conduct of a ‘* case,” to 
disturbing force. Pitch is the pace at| which on to introduce my reader, I 
which these vibrations are made. The | shall perhaps call this evidence into court; 
greater this pace, the more acute (higher, | only, however, as confirmatory of other evi- 
or sharper) the sound ; the lesser, the more | dence, direct and indirect, much more wor- 
grave (lower, or flatter). Vibrations are |thy of consideration. Too much, perhaps, 
estimated according to their number per|has been said about certain tuning-forks 
second. The number involved in the pro- | supposed to have been used as authoritative 
duction of even the lowest appreciable sound | standards of pitch at this or that epoch. 
is far too great to be counted. Thus the C | Once for all; if all the tuning-forks in exis- 
of a 82-ft. organ pipe is the result of 16 | tence were broken up into knife-blades, the 
double vibrations per second of the column | relative pitches of the present and such past 
of air contained in it; i. e., the air in the | times as we care to know about, could be 
pipe (and consequently the surrounding at- = as satisfactorily ascertained as now. 
mosphere) moves to and fro—contracts|The ground being cleared thus far, let us 
and expands, sixteen times per second when | get on to this ‘‘case,” to the consideration 
that C impinges upon the ear. How is even| of which it is the object of this paper to 
this low number, crowded into so short a/| draw attention. 
space of time — not to speak of numbers! . It is asserted on the one hand that, for 
enormously higher —ascertained and re-| about 250 years past, pitch has been rising 
corded? Is musical pitch merely compara-|— gradually, insensibly at any particular 
tive? Is one sound only sharper or flatter | moment, but as certainly without intermis- 
- than another? or is the sharpness or flat-| sion — inexorably, so to speak. That this 
ness of every sound absolute, and capable | rise now approximates in amount to a minor 
of individual estimate ? third: — in other words, that the A of to- 
The pitch of, or number of vibrations | day is nearly identical with the C of the sev- 
due to, any given sound can be ascertained | enteenth century. Moreover, that this ele- 
as certainly and easily as the height of any | vation has been attained with an accelerated 
given mountain or the distance between any | velocity, — that the pitch has within only 
two given places; and this not by one|thirty years risen a semitone, and that it 
method only, but by at least six methods, | still continues torise. That this rise, which 
more or less differing from, and therefore | has been attended with no advantage to any 
confirming the accuracy, one of another. | class of musical performers, is in the highest 
Some of these have been known to, and used | degree inconvenient and distressing to one 
by, scientific men, since the beginning of the | class; and that the public are every wa 
seventeenth century. A brief description of |losers by a state of things under whic 
even the simplest would be probably unin- | possibly instrumental, certainly vocal, per- 
telligible ; and for a long one, [ have not! formance is deteriorated in sonority and 
space. I must, therefore, ask my reader to | sweetness. 
accept as proved that though 512 vibrations| The answers to these charges and _asser- 
made in a second cannot be counted, 8 can; | tions are very various; so various, indeed, 
and that the number due to any note once | that, in some instances, they answer not so 
ascertained, that due to any other is simply | much the charges as one another. It is de- 
a matter of easy arithmetical calculation. nied that the pitch is essentially different 
Consequently, as there would be no diflficul- from what it has been always; or, granting 
ty in tuning a pianoforte in St. Petersburg | that it is higher than it was a century ago, 
and another in Naples, on the same day, | that it has risen at all considerably within 
and at the same hour, to precisely the same the memory of living men. Or it is ad- 
pitch, so that there is no difficulty in recov- | mitted that there has been an elevation 
ering the pitch of any given note at any | since (say) the end of the last century, and 
given past time, supposing it to have been | that this elevation, so far from being a mat- 
ascertained and recorded scientifically. | ter for regret, is matter for congratulation, 
Such record, it must be observed, will be | having been attended with an increase of 
altogether irrespective of tuning-forks, the | ‘ brilliancy ” in instrumental ——— 
authenticity and unaltered conditions of | while, as for singers, the complaints we hear 
which must always be matters of some! come only from those whose physical gifts 
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were always insufficient, or are now on the 
wane. Finally, that the public have no in- 
terest in the matter. 

It must be admitted that the amount of 
direct evidence as to the pitch in the last 
years of the seventeenth century (the epoch 
of Corelli in Italy, of Purcell in England) 
is very small. It is otherwise, however, 
with indirect evidence; and this, strange 
to say, points unequivocally to the existence 
of two contemporaneous pitches — one for 
the church, the other for the chamber — an 
organ pitch and an orchestral pitch, each 
no doubt having its own varieties, but of 
which the former was always considerably 
higher. That this was the case in Germany 
down to a comparatively recent period, is 
attested by the existence, very recent if not 
actual, of organs tuned to a higher pitch 
than has ever yet been reached by any mod- 
ern orchestra. This was distinguished in 
Germany from the secular pitch, or Kam- 
merton, as the Chorton. or were these 
two contemporary ,pitches confined to Ger- 
many. ‘The evidence we have as to former 
English practice, though of another kind, 
leads to the conclusion that it was akin to 
the German. Much, perhaps all, the church 
music of the age of Purcell indicates the use 
of an English Chorton. Not only is the 
tessatura to all the parts, to the eye, very 
low, but certain passages, not in exception- 
al solos, but in choral services for daily 
use, are beyond the reach of the majority of 
bass voices, even at our present pitch. On 
the other hand, the secular music of the 
same masters looks as extravagantly high as 
the church music looks low — indicating 
equally the use of a Kammerton. It is in- 
credible that any considerable number of 
persons should ever have sung the songs in 
the Orpheus Britannicus or the Amphion 
Anglicus at a pitch even approximating to 
ours; equally incredible that entire vol- 
umes of chamber music should have been 
sold in large numbers which hardly any one 
could perform as it was printed. For Pur- 
cell’s G substitute our E, and all difficulty 
disappears ; his passages are then at once 
brought within convenient reach of the 
voices for which they were intended. There 
can be no reasonable doubt that in the last 
years of the seventeenth century, as the 
church pitch was much higher, so the cham- 
ber pitch in England was much lower — 
perhaps to the extent of a minor third — 
than itis now. Inthe course of the last cen- 
tury the higher pitch seems to have gone 
out of use in England. Nothing like the | 
difference of tessatuia which exists between 





the church and chamber music of Purcell 
and Blow is observable in that of Handel. ' 
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The respective parts in the Chandon An- 
thems, the Dettingen Te Deum, his operas 
and oratorios, might severally be sung by 
the same performers, at the same pitch. 
What was that pitch? What do we really 
know about it ? 

We have seen that at an epoch considerably 
anterior to Handel's (1710 —59), several 
methods of ascertaining the paces of vibra- 
tion were known to men of science. These, 
however, they do not seem to have brought 
to bear on practical music; in any case no 
reliable records of their having done so 
have come down to us of an earlier date than 
the latter part of the last century. One ex- 
ception may be named in the case of an em- 
inent writer on acoustics, Dr. Smith, Mas- 
ter of Trinity College, Cambridge, who, 
about the year 1755, ascertained and re- 
corded the pitch of the organ in Trinity 
Chapel as being equal to 388 vibrations per 
second for A, = equal to 466 for C. This 
organ does not seem ever to have been used 
in combination with orchestral instruments, 
and its pitch, therefore, at this time is un- 
important — of itself. In connection, how- 
ever, with the fact that it is considerably 
lower than that of an existing tuning-fork, 
said to have belonged to Handel (which 
gives 416 vibrations per second for <A, 
equal to 499 for C), it deserves attention, 
and tends to inspire confidence in the au- 
thenticity and unaltered condition of the 
latter, — neither of which of themselves 
admit of irrefragable proof. 

Of the pitch in various years and places 
since the latter part of the last century we 
have abundant and thoroughly reliable evi- 
dence. The following table presents the 
results of various observations made and 
recorded in the years and at the places 
named in it, by Chladni, Fischer, Opelt, 
Lissajous, Scheibler, and other eminent 
acousticians who have lived and written 
during the last hundred years : — 


x. @ 

Theoretical Pitch . . 426 512 
Paris, Chapel Royal . 1788 409 490 
»» Grand Opera 1821 481 517 

mn i - 1835 449 638 

;, Conservatoire 1795 480 516 

a ”" 1833 435 522 
Diapason Normal 1859 435 522 
Stuttgard (Congress) 1834 440 528 
Vienna, various places . 1834 434 520 
;, Karnthnerthor Theatrel1865 466 559 
Berlin, various places 1822 437 524 
_ - ¢ . 18383 442 530 
Dresden = 1852 489 526 
St. Petersburg ,, 1771 417 500 
os ea 1800 487 624 

St. Petersburg, various places1865 460 552 
Cambridge, Trin. Col 1755 888 466 
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London, Handel’s tuning- A. C. 
fork c. . 5 . 1740 416 499 
»» Philharmonic Soc. 1812-42 433 616 
»» Italian Opera - 1859 455 6549 


From this it appears that in 1788 A, in 
Paris, was about 20 vibrations per second 
higher than A in Cambridge, in 1755, and7 
vibrations per second lower than A in Lon- 
don at about the same time, according to 
‘** Handel’s tuning-fork.” Some years after 
this (in 1795), on the foundation of the Con- 
servatoire de Musique, the orchestral pitch 
in France is known to have been suddenly 
raised nearly a semitone. It appears to 
have experienced no further change till the 
year 1821, after which it gradually rose till 
1859, when, by a legislative enactment, it 
was considerably lowered, and the ‘ Dia- 
pason Normal” (A at 435=C at 522), 
identical with that of the Conservatoire in 
1833, introduced. The pitch which ob- 
tained in Paris immediately before this en- 
actment has been, however, considerably 
exceeded in altitude by that of other places ; 
as many as 460 vibrations per second for 
A have been reached in St. Petersburg, 
and even 466 in one of the orchestras in 
Vienna. With these two exceptions, the 
average pitch of London was, in 1859, the 
highest in Europe. To what cause can this 
ev elevation (in which all musical 

urope is implicated) be attributed ? Is it 
a matter of choice, or a matter of chance? 
or have we already attained in music that 
point at which, in all other arts, decay and 
decline have had their beginning ? — that 
point at which a liking for the ie e, the 
crowded, and the coarse, takes the place of 
a love for the majestic, the clear, and the 
refined? Is high pitch only the necessary 
complement to insupportable intensity, ex- 
aggerated emphasis? With those who de- 
fend it, it is, of course, a matter of choice, 
sq.far as choice acts in the matter. They 
tell us that a high pitch conduces to ‘ bril- 
liancy” in instrumental performance. It is 
extremely diflicult to deal with an assertion 
of this kind (which, by dint of repetition, 
has become a sort of public opinion), ex- 
pressing itself as it does by a word which 
can only be figuratively applied to anything 
that appeals to the ear. It is much to be 
desired that some one would tell us what 
** brilliancy ” in music exactly means. Is it 
force, or is it quality? Or is it something 
compounded of the two? In the absence 
of information on this head, let us assume 
that it is something desirable,— say, the 
utmost force combined with the best quality 
that can be got out of each instrument. 
Let us consider in what way high pitch is 
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likely to, or can possibly contribute to 
these. 

First for the wind-instruments. Of these 
the majority — the wood instruments espec- 
ially—are of recent facture, designed, 
bored, and voiced to something like the 
present pitch. They have the advantage, 
therefore, of being used at about their nor- 
mal pitch. But they are inevitably of 
somewhat smaller capacity—contain a 
shorter column of air—than their prede- 
cessors of other days. That their voicing 
should be more ‘ brilliant ” on this acconnt 
is simply incredible. Of the brass instru- 
ments precisely the same may be said; with 
this addition,— that, given the same instru- 
ments (and many of these are not new), 
elevation of pitch increases the difficulty of 
reaching the exact notes. Is it the present 
elevation we have to thank for the all but 
expulsion from the orchestra of the most re- 
fined of brass instruments, the trumpet, 
and the substitution for it of the coarsest — 
cornets, cornopeans, ancdsaxe-tubas dire ! 

But the brilliancy about which we are talk- 
ing is not ‘* pre-eminently seen ” 7. ¢., heard, 
in wind-instruments. It is from the violin 
family we get (so we are told) this accession 
of strength and sweetness. As with the 
wind-instruments, elevation of pitch will 
here, it may be supposed, be met by alter- 
ation of size. The new instruments, of 
course, will be of smaller pattern than the 
old, and the old will somehow be made to 
tally with the new. Not so. The violin 
(and its belongings) resembles the voice in 
many things, and among them in its having 
attained perfection a very long time ago. 
The models of three centuries since are the 
models of to-day; and the highest compli- 
ment that could be paid to a contemporary 
‘* luthier” would be to tell him that his last 
violin might be mistaken for a work of Stra- 
diuarius, who died at the age of ninety- 
seven, in 1733. The violin does not ac- 
commodate itself to the present pitch by any 
change of model, but by the use of thinner 
strings, and in the case of old instruments, 
by internal modification which destroys its 
identity, and would seem likely to diminish 
its resonance. How thinner strings and in- 
ternal modifications can increase the ‘* bril- 
liancy ” of violins, supposed to have come 
perfect from the hands of their makers, is a 
puzzle I leave to the initiated.* 


* Everything about these admirable instruments 
(the works of Stradiuarius) has been foreseen, calcu- 
lated, and determined, in the clearest and most cer- 
tain manner. The dar alone has proved too weak; 
in consequence of the gradual elevation of pitch 
since the beginning of the eighteenth century, the 
inevitable result of which has been a considerable 
increase of tension and a much greater pressure on 
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But admitting, if only for the sake of 
ce, that such boundless improvement in 
mstrumental performance has been obtained 
by such apparently insufficient and even 
deteriorating agencies, what is to be said of 
the effect of the present pitch on the voice ? 
Our greatest performer on the rarest of 
voices has had the courage to answer the 
question in the most decisive and unequivo- 
eal manner — factis non verbis —by declin- 
ing to sing at it any longer. 

n a report, with which the present writer 
had a good deal to do, issued by the com- 
mittee —— by the Council of the 
Society of Arts, on ‘‘ Uniform Musical 
Pitch,” some ten years since, it was ob- 
served : — ‘‘ Some impediments stand in the 
way of ascertaining directly the effects of 
the present high pitch on the quality and 
probable duration of the voice. A remon- 
strance in respect of it on the part of a 
singer might be too readily interpreted into 
a confession of weakness; and a premature 
decay of physical-power might be imputed 
to an artist who protested against the gratu- 
itous exertion which an extravagantly high 
pitch obliges him to undergo.” ‘That which 
was indicated in this paragraph as possible 
er probable has come to pass. r. Sims 
Reeves did but refuse to do violence any 
longer to his voice and his ear, by singing 
music at a pitch in some cases nearly a tone 
higher than that at which its composer in- 


tended it to be sung — > 
** When straight a barbarous noise environs ”’ 
him, — 


and a chorus, at even a higher pitch than 
has yet been tried among us, is heard far 
and wide, the burden of which is that our 
admirable tenor has been overtaken by ‘‘a 
premature decay of physical power,” and 
— plainly) is losing his voice. Mr. 
ves must have known that the course he 
was about to take would be followed by this 
imputation — as certainly as the head is 
followed by the tail; and he took it. Hav- 
mg counted the cost of his procedure, he 
roceeded, as none but a man conscious of 
is ability to meet that cost would have 
dared to proceed. To stop now to answer 
this imputation would be the idlest waste of 
time and words. The answer, indeed (if 
it need an answer), will be the better sung 
than said; and it will be, we may confi- 
dently hope, for many years to come, with 
undiminished vigour and, if possible, in- 
ereased refinement. 
their upper surface. Thence the necessity for re- 


old violins and violincellos,— Fetis, An- 
soine Stradivari. Paris. 1856. 
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It is to be regretted that so few of his 
vocal cotemporaries, male or female, should 
have dared to come forward to support Mr. 
Reeves’ protest ;* but it is not in the least 
to be wondered at. Very young athletes, 
of whatever kind, never care to husband 
their strength. Not having ascertained its 
limits, they think it has none. Athletes 
who are no longer young may be glad to be 
spared unnecessary trouble, but only on 
condition that nothing is said about it. No 
amount of youthful freshness, or of manly or 
womanly vigour, would guarantee its pos- 
sessor who ran the risk Mr. Reeves has 
done, from the charge which has been 
brought against him. Few, like him, have 
the courage, or are in the position, to brave 
it. So the very young singers, and the 
singers who do not wish to be thought other- 
wise than young, however acceptable to 
them change might be, are silent as to the 
existing state of things. They sing ‘‘ and 
make no sign.” 

But, it may be said—it has been said 
already — what has the public to do with 
all this? So long as we (the public) are 
entertained, what is it to us that the physi- 
cal powers of Mr. A., Mrs. B., and Miss C., 
are tasked to the utmost, that the work 
which should be pleasant and easy is (from 
whatever cause) disagreeable and difficult 
to them, or that their careers in consequence 
are now and then brought to an untimely 
end? 

Assuming, for the sake of argument, that 
the public cares as little about the comfort 
and welfare of those who minister to its 

leasure as some who profess to represent 
it would have us believe, the public has at 
least an interest in the preservation of its 
own property. If anything be public prop- 
erty, it is surely the voice of a public singer ; 
and the voice of a singer, public or private, 
will not long maintain its strength or its 
sweetness if it be misused—made to do 
work for which it is unfit. Rome was not 
built in a day; and the singer is the (often 
tardy) fruit of a long course of cultivation. 
Is it not Colley Cibber who accounts for the 
rarity of actresses eminent in youthful parts, 
in the all but impossibility that a woman 
should acquire skill enough to do justice to 
them, before her youth is over and her 
beauty gone? Sentiment apart, it is diffi- 
cult to conceive anything in which the pub- 
lic could have a deeper interest than the 
preservation of the instrument — never, 
alas! to be replaced by another —of one 

* Mademoiselle Nillson presents an honourable 


exception. We have not yet been told that she is 
losing her voice. Perhaps we shall. 
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whom the sunshine of its own favour has 
ripened into that rare product of nature, 
art, and circumstance — a great singer. 

But the public has an interest closer than 
any personal interest, in the depression of 
musical pitch; musical performance, of 
whatever kind, would be not merely facili- 
tated, but improved by it. Not only would 
vocalists find the amount of their physical 
labour lightened, not only might they ho 
for a prolongation of their artistic career by 
its general adoption, but they would inevi- 
tably sing better, as well as more easily and 
longer, for it. Every instrument has pitch 
especially becoming to it— at which it an- 
swers most readily to the touch, at which it 
yields the sweetest, strongest, and most 
certain sound. And of all instruments, 
that by which this truth is most emphati- 
cally asserted is the voice. In every voice 
there is a pitch, at which every passage pos- 
sible to it can be executed. passage may 
be possible to it higher or lower, but in the 
one case generally with a loss of sweetness, 
in the other of strength. 

Now, the structure of an artificial instru- 
ment, a violin or an oboe, admits of very 
considerable modification. The body of the 
one may be formed on a different model, or 
its strings may be thicker or thinner; the 
pipe or the reed of the other may be short- 
ened or contracted to almost any extent; 
but the human voice, so far as we know its 
history, has been what it is now (i. ¢., has 
had the same limits as to compass) from 
time immemorial. Out of many millions of 
contemporary basses and sopranos, we here 
and there find one of the former who can 
touch the B flat below the bass stave, of the 
latter the F above the treble; among cer- 
tain races, higher or lower voices are more 
or less numerous than among others; cer- 
tain climates, too, seem more favourable 
to the production of the one than the other ; 
but ‘‘ there is not the slightest evidence to 
justify a belief that the average soprano of 
the nineteenth century differs, or that the 
average tenor of the twentieth century will 
differ, from the average soprano or tenor 
of the eighteenth.”* 

The progress of music during the last 
century has been chiefly in the direction of 
instrumental composition and execution. 
With exceptions, insignificant in quantity 
though not in quality, the instrumental mu- 
sic of the seventeenth centuries — even that 
of Corelli and of Handel — has little more 
than an historical interest for the average 
performer or auditor of to-day. Not so the 


* Report of the Committee appointed by the So- 
ioe” of Arts on Unifurm Musical Pitch, London 
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vocal music. The Gallo-Belgian, Italian, 
and English masters even of the sixteenth 
century, and earlier, are still not only mod- 
els for students who would write well for 
voices, but their compositions are still able 
to give pleasure to the unlearned and un- 
learning auditor. While, for grandeur in 
the combination, or refinement in the suc- 
cession of musical sounds, for contrapuntal 
skill or melodic grace, in the double chorus or 
the single and often self-supporting air, none, 
even of the giants who have come between 
him and ourselves, have surpassed (should 
it not be said have equalled ) our country- 
man by adoption, Handel. It will, of 
course, be admitted at once that the inven- 
tor of such passages as those which abound 
in the works of this mighty master is likely 
to have known how best to give effect to 
them; 7. ¢., where, in the great system of 
sounds, to a them so that they would be 
heard to the best advantage. Assuming 
even that he cared little for the convenience 
of his* performers, it is likely at least that 
he would arrange his passages so that they 
might be most effectively performed. Now 
nothing is as ever effectively performed as it 
might Te, the performance of which is unrea- 
sonably difficult, and attended with pain to 
the performers. It is certain that a large 
number of Handel’s passages, both choral 
and solo are, at the present pitch, unreason- 
ably difficult, and that the performance of 
them is attended with pain, not merely to 
the performers, but to the auditors. Who 
now-a-days hears with pleasure, — nay, who, 
with ‘‘ears to hear,” ever hears without 
suffering, that passage, so sublime in con- 
ception, in the Hallelujah Chorus, which is 
made by those successive steps on the words 
‘* King of kings?” The drums may beat 
and the fifes may play, the organ may roar 
and the violin bows scrape — ‘‘a percer le 
tympan d’un quinze-vingts,” — still, clear 
and compact the Amazonian phalanx pene- 
trates the mass, and by dint of a musical 
‘* system ” altogether its own, culminates in 
a G— much nearer to Handel's than ours ; 
while the auditor, to whom every step of 
the ascent has been as every turn of 
the screw to a heretic under torture, gasps 
out his joy as the summit is not attained, 
that that much at least of his evening’s work 
is over. It is not at all improbable that 
Handel liked something, and occasionally 
arrived at something akin to, what is now 
called ‘* brilliancy;” nor is it altogether 
impossible that he may have known how to 
give it to his compositions, when he wanted 
to do so. I put it to the most enthusiastic 
advocate of high pitch, whether, if that 
great master had desired to add to the 
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‘* brilliancy ” of the passage to which I have 
alluded by an elevation of pitch, it might 
not have occurred to him to write it a sem- 
itone or even a tone higher? Evidence is 
not wanting to show that he was acquainted 
with the keys of E flat and E natural, and 
also that the instrumentalists of his time 
could play in them. He knew better; and 
would not have risked a passage which 
could never be sung otherwise than harshly, 
rarely otherwise than out of tune. 

At one of the earliest meetings of the 
committee on Uniform Musical Pitch, ap- 
pointed by the Society of Arts, the follow- 
ing resolution was passed unanimously : — 
«That as the basis of any recommendation 
of a definite pitch, the capabilities and con- 
venience of the human voice in singing the 
compositions of the great vocal writers, 
should be the first consideration.” This 
resolution was passed nearly ten years ago, 
‘* unanimously,” by a body deeply interested 
in the subject, and certainly competent to 
discuss it in all its bearings. They subse- 
quently recommended the adoption of a 
certain pitch lower than that obtaining 
then, and a fortiori, now. Why was it 
not generally adopted? Or, why was little 
or nothing done in the matter ? Why were 
things allowed to go on pretty much as be- 
fore ? 

Partly, no doubt, because the necessity 
for any change has not even yet been unan- 
imously admitted; but chiefly on account 
of the very great cost of making it. The 
particular pitch recommended by the So- 
ciety of Arts (C at 528 vibrations per sec- 
ond), which had already been adopted by a 
Congress of Musicians at Stuttgard, in 
1834, was, not without protest, adopted by 
the Society, as a compromise. It was 
thought by some to be too high, too near to 
the present pitch, to afford the relief sought 
ina newone. They did not oppose its rec- 
ommendation, however, because they be- 
lieved — and the belief was shared by many 
practical instrumentalists — that existing in- 
struments (wind-instruments mostly) could 
in most cases be adapted to it with com- 
paratively little cost. Experience seems 
to have justified the protest, as it has cer- 
tainly not confirmed the belief; seeing that 
the first attempt that has been made to re- 
alize the intentions of the Society has been 
in excess of what their committee recom- 
mended, and that the attempt has been car- 
ried out, not by the alteration of old instru- 
ments, but by the purchase of new ones, 
adapted to the French ‘* Diapason Nor- 
mal” of 1859, which gives C at 522 vibra- 
tions per second. This attempt, doubtless 
connected with the protest of Mr. Sims 
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Reeves, has been made in two choral and 
instrumental concerts, under the direction 
of Mr. Joseph Barnby. No musician who 
was present at the first of these can have 
failed to have been struck by the excellent 
timbre or quality, especially of the soprano 
and tenor voices, as well as by a certain air 
of ease characterizing the delivery of all 
the vocalists, o—_ or other. ‘This was 
less apparent later in the performance than 
at the beginning; not because the ear got 
used to it, but because, as the temperature 
rose, so did the pitch with it; and so will it 
always, till our public rooms are better ven- 
tilated. By the end of the first part of the 
concert it was somewhat higher than that 
recommended by the Society of Arts; by 
the end of the second part, much higher. 
This rise was no doubt accelerated by the 
organ, which, being elevated some ten fect 
above the highest part of the orchestra, lux- 
uriated in a temperature as many degrees 
higher, and therefore inevitably kept the 
lead, in sharpness, of all its brother instru- 
ments. Nor are these all the disadvanta- 
ges under which Mr. Barnby’s experiment 
has been tried. The wind-instruments — 
such of them as were new — were already 
adapted to the new state of things. Not so 
the stringed instruments — all of them old. 
A sudden declension of pitch must for them 
be attended always with some loss of sonor- 
ity. Instruments of this class will not, at a 
moment’s notice, adapt themselves to a 
= other than that to which they have 

een long-used — or mis-used.* They are 
animal, as well as vegetable, and resent 
unaccustomed treatment — new strings, or 
relaxed tension of old, and being made to 
vibrate otherwise than of yore. But these 
and other shortcomings notwithstanding, 
Mr. Barnby’s experiment was quite success- 
ful enough to justify perseverance in it, — 
with a little modification of his modus oper- 
andi. I venture to think that in his choice 
of a pitch he has made a mistake; that the 
French ‘‘ Diapason Normal” is still too 
high; and that he would have done better 
to have adopted what is known as the ‘* The- 
oretical Pitch” (of C at 512 vibrations per 
second). Could the pitch throughout any 
given performance be by any contrivance 
maintained, the little difference between 
the two would be of slight practical import- 
ance ; but an ascent of nearly a semitone in 
the course of a concert being not at all an 
uncommon circumstance, it is advisable to 

* An eminent double-bass player whom I ques- 
tioned between the i of the performance about 
the change, said, ‘I am afraid every moment lest 
my sound-post should fall,”—a catastrophe which 


would inevitably have been followed by the entire 
collapse of his instrument, 
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start from as low a number of vibrations as 
may not be positively inconvenient. 
he theoretical pitch is so called on ac- 
count of its having been assumed by almost 
every writer on acoustical science as the 
true and natural one ; originally, no doubt, 
because of the simplicity of the numbers by 
which it expresses the vibrations due to the 
successive octaves of the lowest audible 
sound, these numbers being all ‘‘ powers 
of two,” — 32, 64, 128, 256, 512, and so on. 
Whatever attraction the simplicity of this 
series might have for a theorist, it could not 
be expected to have any for practical musi- 
cians, unless the numbers themselves repre- 
sented notes apt for musical practice; in 
other words, a pitch at which ‘‘ the compo- 
sitions of the great vocal writers” might be 
executed effectively with due regard to 
‘*the capabilities and convenience of the 
human voice.”* A pitch may be too low 
as well as too high; and if it could be shown 
that the adoption of any pitch, however 
philosophical, put the average vocalist to a 
disadvantage in executing the compositions 
of the great vocal writers, it would be a 
sufficient reason for rejecting it at once. 
But we have seen already — supposing the 
opinion of one of the greatest of those great 
writers to be worthy of attention — that the 
adoption of a pitch even lower somewhat 
than that of 512 vibrations per second 
could not entail any such inconvenience ; 
seeing that it is certainly higher than the 
itch in England in Handel’s time, and a 
Fittle higher even than the highest in Europe 
a few years after his death—that of St. 
Petersburg, which in 1771 was A 417 equal 
to C 500. It is higher, too, than the Pari- 
sian pitch of 1788, 7.e., three years only 
before the death of Mozart; and but a few 
vibrations lower than the Viennese pitch, 
in 1834,— when Schubert had been dead 
six years, Beethoven seven, Weber eight, 
and Hayden twenty-five; when Schumann 
had attained the age of twenty-four, Men- 
delssohn twenty-six, Meyerbeer forty-two, 
and Spohr fifty-one. Finally, it is but a 
few vibrations (practically inappreciably) 
lower than the pitch—if the unanimous 
testimony of innumerable tuning-forks is 
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years after, in 1847. It is not too much to 
say that our last great oratorio, Elijah, was 
composed with reference to a pitch nearly 
identical with the theoretical, and, indeed, 
that all the great composers of the first 
half of this century were educated at, or at 
about, it. 

The general adoption of the theoretical 
orany other uniform pitch — for uniformity 
is hardly less to be desired than depression 
—may still be postponed fora time. The 
difficulties attending it are very great, and 
it is useless to ignore them; but they are, 
however, great, not insuperable. They 
are difficulties of detail only, or, to put the 
matter in its siinplest aspect, difficulties of 
pounds, shillings, and pence. How are the 
expenses of change to be met? How is an 
orchestral performer — generally the worst 
paid of all living artists—to replace a 
costly instrument, often all but his only 
property? It must be borne in mind too 
that this is no case for bit-by-bit reform. 
The piteh must be lowered, much or little, 
at once; and it is clear that, when the time 
for doing this arrives, a vast number of ex- 
isting instruments will have to submit to 
considerable modification, and many will 
be rendered altogether useless. Even mod- 
ification will be costly ; sacrifice, of course, 
much more so. 

But we have all of us seen greater diffi- 
culties than these tided over. Let it be 
shown that this is no mere personal ques- 
tion — no matter of convenience to particu- 
lar performers, great or small, old or young 
— but, on the contrary, a question affect- 
ing the pleasure, and as Handel would have 
said, ‘‘ improvement,” of all who love music, 
and as a consequence feel kindly towards 
its practitioners, and somehow or other, 
sooner or later—the sooner the better — 
it will be carried. Where there’s a will 
there’s a way. Joun Huiian. 
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| TuHeERE is power left somewhere in this 





worth anything — which regulated the Phil- | Constitution of ours, though it 1s occasion- 
harmonic Society of London from 1812 to ally hard to know where to find it. It is 
1842, at whose concerts many of the best | very difficult sometimes to get a very little 
works of Mendelssohn had been performed, | thing done well, but then it is not much 
before the last of these years, under his di-| more difficult to get an immense thing done 
rection. His bri¥iant career, as is well admirably. The machine is so big that it 
known, was prematurely closed only a few takes endless fuel to put it in motion at all; 
‘but once in motion, it can do almost any 

* “The voice,” said one of the greatest singers kind of work. If we have to march a regi- 
and best practical musicians of the age, Madame ment of cavalry from London to Hounslow 


Goldschmidt-Lind, at one of the meetings of the 
Society of Arts— “ The voice is the pitch.” ;we generally make some mess, leave the 
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men without rations, or disable half the 
horses, or commit some betise of that kind; 
but if we have to reconquer India, we re- 
conquer it with very little more apparent 
effort. A hundred or so convicts in New 
Zealand, or a few thousand Kaffirs in South 
Africa, seem to tax all our energies; but 
an effort not a bit more exhaustive des- 
troys adozen armies supported by a conti- 
nent in rebellion, or plucks down an Afri- 
can King from his throne near the Moun- 
tains of the Moon. More has been said and 
more trouble taken about the Thames 
Embankment than about the Indian 
Railway System, and the Government 
which is bothered by garotters strikes 
down pirates almost by volition. At this 
moment, the Colonial Office, supposed to be 
the weakest among all our Departments, 
which gets puzzled with any little intercol- 
onial squabble about tariffs, looks solemn 
when a Legislative Council at the Antipodes 
quarrels with a Legislative Assembly about 
a money bill, and 1s fretted to death’by the 
perversities of a silly African Bishop, is 
silently and quietly completing one of the 
biggest ng ever undertaken by 
statesmen, building up across the Atlantic a 
Federal Republic strong enough to hold its 
own among the nations of the world, with a 
territory second in area only to that of 
Russia, with an army based on conscription, 
and a marine surpassing that of many first- 
class powers. obody chatters about it, 
scarcely any outsider looks at it, nobody 
sings pans over it; but steadily as a tree, 
silently as the Temple of Solomon, the 
Canadian Dominion rises into the air. 
Whoever hit upon that word for the New 
State, with its curious suggestion and yet 
avoidance alike of royalty and republican- 
ism, so large in its significance and yet so 
free from pomp, had a genius for words. 
The attempt at first seemed hopeless, but 
the British Government had made up its 
mind, and quietly, carefully, without fuss or 
proclamation, it availed itself of its own 
apparent disadvantages, of the shadow 
thrown by its terrible neighbour, of British 
Canadian overbearingness, of French Can- 
adian suspiciousness, of Nova Scotian ’cute- 
ness, of New Brunswicker avarice, and of 
Newfoundland poverty, coerced here, and 
cajoled there, and bribed when nothing else 
would do, till difficulties seemed to dis- 
appear, and the Dominion stood up not 
only a State, but a great one, with a strong 
political pulse, and a government which 
dare hang, and a good, healthy instinct of 
Imperialism, shown in the usual way of an 
insatiable lust for land. So great is the 
new creation, that it is exerting already an 





attractive force, and colonies are tumbling 
into it as little planets would into the sun, 
if the sun’s attractive force were suddenly 

uintupled. Newfoundland is yielding, 

ritish Columbia is drifting, and last and 
most important of all, the Hudson’s Bay 
Territory, the largest on the continent, is 
fast floating towards the centre of gravity 
at Ottawa. Yet a few months, or it may be 
a few weeks, and a dependent Parliament, 
— strangest of constitutional phenomena, 
— may be ruling a territory in which the 
mother country would not make a province, 
a country greater in size, in population, in 
revenue, and, for aught man knows, it may 
be in resources, than the United States 
when they commenced the career that has 
led them to the top of the world. 

The process by which this last obstacle 
has been removed is an amusing illustration 
of the methods by which British politicians 
pursue their ends. It was, to speak shortly, 
a State necessity that the Hudson’s Bay 
Territory should be added to the Domicion, 
that the stomach of British America should 
be placed under the control of the brain. 
The Dominion hungered after it, to begin 
with, and our policy was to feed the Domin- 
ion even to satiety. The United States’ 
people were threatening it, and to loosen 
their talons when once fleshed is as difficult 
and dangerous as to loosen our claws. 
Above all, it was necessary to a plan which 
involves the security of the whole Empire, 
and it may be of the whole world, — the cre- 


ration of a Second State on the American 


Continent. There were no inhabitants to 
object, no enemies to be subdued, no grand 
feats of diplomacy to be achieved, there was 
only a little known and not very powerful 
Company, seated in Fenchurch Street, to be 

ot out of the way. A body of utterly un- 
eon shareholders, changing from day to 
day, and politically quite insignificant, pos- 
sessed or said they possessed sovereign and 
property rights over four hundred millions 
of square miles of the earth’s surface, with 
right of shutting anybody out whom they 
might please. A Stuart ignorant of geo- 
graphy had signed a document he never 
read for the benefit of somebody who sold 
it again, and so the purchasers became 
monarchs among men. The claim was so 
ludicrously big that it killed itself, as a claim 
to the air would; but to the last minute of 
his life the ablest man the Company ever 
secured, the late Mr. Edwin Ellice, never 
would say clearly what he thought, or his 
constituents thought, or he thought they 
thought the precise extent of their claim. 
There were men among them down to Wed- 
nesday last who believed themselves en- 
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titled to sell the Territory in full property 
and sovereignty to the United States as 
Napoleon sold Louisiana, or Spain Florida ; 
and the most moderate of them, — moder- 
ate, sensible, ‘‘ warm” citizens, like Mr. 
Bonar, — evidently thought that they were 
entitled to treat with the British Govern- 
ment on strictly equal terms, and talked 
about ‘‘ vested rights ” as if the Territory 
had been an acre in St. Pancras. A conti- 
nental government met in such a plan by 
such pretensions would have quietly de- 
clared that the matter was political, that 
subordinate sovereignty was a relic of bad 
times, and wherever its flag flew it ruled 
directly and for all purposes. The British 
Government, however, 1s milder in its pro- 
cesses. It first of all, through successive 
Secretaries of State, whittled away the 
claim to ultimate sovereignty, arguing that 
the King could not grant it, or the Com- 
pany receive it, and what it had received 
could be taken away, like the similar 
sovereignty of the East India Company, b 

Act of Parliament ; then it forbade, throug 

Lord Granville and by a mere incidental 
remark in a letter, the sale of the Territory 
to the Union: and then it offered a quiet 
ultimatum. The Territory for political 
reasons must go toCanada. The Company 
could have its trade as at present, certain 
‘* blocks,” 7%. ¢., scattered properties round 
and about its stations, to the extent in all of 
50,000 acres, £300,000 down, and one- 
twentieth of all the land to be settled 
within the next fifty years, but it must 
formally surrender all its assumed sovereign 
and territorial rights. If it does not, inti- 
mates Lord Granville, in his sweetest man- 
ner, we shall with the greatest reluctance, 
but still immediately take them. That is 
the meaning of his very carefully worded 
remarks about the necessity of legislation to 
avert a political danger, and is to be read 
by the light of the ‘Indian Act of 1858, 
which deprived a Company of a Continent 
without a sixpence of compensation. The 
Government of Great Britain is mildness 
itself in its methods, but when it comes to 
surrendering an imperial policy, alienating 
a splendid colony, and risking a war wit 

the United States because a few Londoners 
think they ought to be sovereigns of terri- 
tories they cannot use, and which in their 
hands are worth nothing, its real action is 
sure to be firm. The terms, we admit, are 
by no means “liberal,” and we do not 
wonder at all that people who think they 
are selling a Continent hardly deem them- 
selves presumptuous in asking for more. 
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£300,000 in cash is not too much, or the 
shares would not have fallen on ’Change, 
the lands conceded at once are small, only 
50,000 acres in all, and we fancy keen 
American ‘‘ pre-emptors ” would be sorry 
to give two-pence an acre for the future 
rights of reservation. If Canada does not 
grow they will not be worth anything, and 
if Canada does, who is to enforce them? 
Suppose Canada conquered or independent 
in ten years, how much will Fenchurch 
Street get? At the same time, the terms 
considered as compensation to common 
shareholders are not unjust, for though the 
shares had previously been inflated by hopes 
and ideas, they have fallen very little, the 
Company retains its hunting grounds, and 
if the animals are killed off by those pests 
of the hunters, human beings, the price of 
furs will rise in proportion, furs, like gems, 
being worn mainly as evidence of wealth, 
and there are new markets rising every day 
at their very doors. The shareholders are 
selling ‘their real properties at a fair if 
moderate price, and as for their dream 

roperties, they are in this logical dilemma. 
Bither their rights are real or unreal. If 
the latter, they are trying to impose on the 
Government; if the former, they are sov- 
ereigns, and like sovereigns must accept the 
results of revolution. Their rights to sov- 
ereignty are, at all events, not better than 
those of the East India Company, which 
disappeared in a day, and their rights ef 
territory are pretty much the same as 
those of the Indians they supplanted. 
If the matter is to be settled on ‘legi- 
timate” princples, or with reference to 
anything But the general welfare of the 
world, the rightful owners of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Territory are the Hudson’s Bay 
Company's despised Indian hunters. Re- 
membering that and the reluctance of the 
Canadians to respect their monopoly, and 
the difficulty of restraining American squat- 
ters, and the inpesdiliiey of a British 
Government tolerating the existing absence 
of law in the territory any longer, and the 
determination of everybody to make the 
Dominion a defensible state, we should re- 
commend the shareholders to accept the 
terms as ae as theycan. If 
not, the Crown will cede its rights to the 
Legislature of Ottawa, Canadian lawyers 
will interpret those rights, and the Com- 
pany will find that their entire income will 
not be equal to the costs of their perpetual 
lawsuits. The Crown, be it remembered, 
pays no costs. 
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From The Spectator, 27 March. 
DEBATE ON THE IRISH CHURCH QUES- 
TION. 


Mr. Bricut answered Sir S. Northcote 
in a speech which we should as soon think 
of analyzing as of analyzing a grand lyric. 
The smelted earnestness which is the basis 
of his oratory was never so conspicuous, and 
as he closed his superb peroration with the 
assertion that the disposal of the surplus 
realized his highest ideal of Christianity, 
and with the expression of his confidence 
that the Supreme would bless a measure 
founded on the ‘‘ justice and mercy which 
are the attributes of His eternal reign,” 
members held their breath with admiration 
and awe. For the first and last time in the 
debate a speaker sat down amidst ringing 
cheers from both sides. 





Mr. Gladstone did not rise to reply till a 
quarter-past one, but when he did, rose 
with as much fire as if he had not been lis- 
tening closely to seven or eight hours of 
the most wearisome debate. We have 
spoken of the substance of his speech else- 
where. The peroration, which, owing to 
the late hour, was badly reported, was 
exceedingly striking. It was for the inter- 
est of all, he said, that the Irish Establish- 
ment should not be kept in a prolonged 
agony. ‘‘As that clock’s hand moves 
rapidly towards the dawn, so are rapidly 
flowing out fhe years, the months, the days 
that remain to the existence of the Irish 
Established Church.” We were not now, 
as some speakers had said, just opening 
this question. It was opened and greatly 
advanced in the last Parliament, ne on 
before the new constituencies, forwarded a 
great stage when the triumphant results of 
the elections became known, brought on 
towards the end when the late Government 
gave up office and chose a less responsible 
position from which to carry on a more 
desultory warfare. ‘‘ Another blow,” he 
concluded, ‘‘ will now be struck in the same 
good cause, and I will not intercept it one 
single moment more.” 





Mr. Bright never enters into his oppon- 
ent’s state of mind, — scarcely even knows 
what the process means. But no speaker 
in the House is so successful in giving a 
true picture of deep personal feeling in 
relation to political questions, partly because 
few really feel so deeply about them, partly 
because still fewer have the art of painting 
what they feel so finély. Mr. Bright did 
get the House to realize adequately his hor- 
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ror of connecting a Christian Church at all 
with the inheritance of violence and con- 
quest, his contempt for the preference 
evinced for men of birth and culture as 
preachers of the Gospel in a Church of 
which it was once said that ‘‘ not many 
noble, not many mighty are called,” and his 
profound and vivid feeling that the applica- 
tion of the endowments to the support of 
the insane, the halt, and the blind, in a 
country where all the more refined charities 
are neglected on the ground of poverty, is 
an infinitely more Christian application of 
them than their application to any contro- 
versial purpose, or to any sectarian mo- 
nopoly in a land cursed by religious ani- 
mosities. That it was Christian in the 
highest sense to strip away every sign of 
Protestant conquest, and to substitute a 
beneficence which knows no creed for any 
species of dogmatic partiality, he evidently 
felt to the bottom of his heart, and engraved 
that feeling by the most glowing language 
on the somewhat obtuse perceptions of the 
House of Commons. 

Mr. Gladstone’s final reply, more even 
than the great and onontiins speech in 
which he moved the first reading of the Bill, 
and which was necessarily taken up with 
administrative detail, — laid open his heart 
about the root of Irish disaffection. He 
shrinks from all conclusions which involve 
‘* an indictment against a nation ” as malign, 
impossible, and absurd. If the Irish are 
ungovernable by us, it is because the crimes 
or blunders of our Government have re- 
volted them, not because they are intrinsi- 
cally ungovernable. To assume that all 
the fault is in the people and all the reason 
in the Government is, as Mr. Gladstone 
holds, to suppose what is not only against 
all the laws of probability, but still more 
against that religious instinct which assumes 
that all true national life tends to stimulate 
the nobler qualities, and to restrain the 
ignoble qualities, common to those who 
make up the nation. Mr. Gladstone as- 
serted the moral right of the nation to pre- 
dominance over any of its parts, in answer 
to Sir Roundell Palmer, with a force which 
showed how deeply he had realized the 
authority of national sentiment; and he 
asserted the moral right of the Irish section 
of the United Kingdom to be governed so 
as to make it clear that its life is not antago- 
nistic, but supplementary to that of Eng- 
land and Scotland, against Mr. Gathorne | 
Hardy, with a force which showed how 
deeply he had realized that we must still 
be recklessly alienating Irish national senti- 
ment in order to be hated as we are. The 
magnificent close of his speech, in which 
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he boldly welcomed the accusation of rob- 


bery and bribery from an opponent usually | pape 


so moderate as Sir Stafford Northcote, as 
showing that the Government had both 
thoroughly done their work, and yet done 
it in a sincerely conciliatory spirit, gauged 
his tenacity of purpose and the depth of 
his own religious conviction of the rectitude 
of his policy with a force that thrilled the 
House and produced an effect almost magi- 
cal. It is curious that Mr. Disraeli’s pre- 
diction that an era is at hand when religious 
faith will have a far greater influence on 
politics than hitherto, should have been 
partially fulfilled in the course of the very 
debate which he opened; — but fulfilled 
only by a handful of men, two of whom; at 
least, were adopting the policy which he 
branded as irreligious, and the third of 
whom took up an ambiguous position be- 
tween the opposing ranks. 


From The Spectator. 
PROFESSIONAL JEALOUSIES. 


Lorp Sr. Leonarp’s pamphlet review- 
ing Lord Campbell’s lives of Lords Lynd- 
burst and Brougham is amusing in a way. 
It shows how very human Law Lords are. 
Their business for the most part of theirlives 
is abuse either of each other, or of the 
unhappy witnesses who fall into their 
clutches, or of Parliamentary opponents, 
or of judges who will not do as they are 
bid, but they never seem to acquire any 
comfortable thickness of skin. Lord Camp- 
bell, a Scotchman, intent on getting on, 
not renowned for scruples, and not, one 
would have thought, particularly sensitive, 
seems to have cherished slighting remarks 
for years, and to have taken the trouble to 
prepare a book which he could not expect 
to see in print, in order, after his death, to 

ive as much pain, not to his detractors, 
But to his detractors’ admirers, as should 
compensate his own ghost for the rubs it 
had suffered in the flesh. Lord St. Leon- 
ard is not quite so revengeful; but after a 
life of strenuous and very successful battle 
with the world, he cannot stomach being 
called ‘‘ petulant —! learned Sugden,” 
and writes a clever little book to prove that 
his nicknamer was in the habit of telling 
fibs. We dare say he was, but the fibs do 


not tell very heavily against his foes, and 
we really should like, just as an exercise of 
discipline, to have compelled him and his 
ste ma antagonist and most other recent 
aw lords, not excluding the stately Lord 
Chelmsford and the logical Lord Cairns, to 
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conduct daily, or for that matter weekly, 
rs for a month, — to suffer the hourly 
bombardment of accusing, insulting, or 
whining letters which is one of the enjoy- 
ments of that position. They would very 
soon get case-hardened, and still sooner 
come to the conclusion that the majority of 
mankind are with respect to their own 
merits and demerits such captious idiots 
that their comments on anything affectin 
themselves are not worth the trouble o 
reading, much less of answering them. 
Thin-skinned as most men are, however, 
there seems to be an extra quantity of 
jealousy and solicitude about character 
among great lawyers which it is not very 
easy to account for. That men whose 
profession it is to make imputations, to 
compel innocent witnesses to look like 
scoundrels, and generally to unveil the 
weak places of human nature, should resent 
charges on themselves, however slight, 
with acrid energy is natural; but why 
should they hate each other so? The old 
rule about two of a trade is not sufficient 
to explain it all, for in many trades their 
professors stick together very fraternally. 
Attorneys, especially in a capital, are rare- 
ly rivals, and doctors keep up an etiquette 
of brotherhood which not infrequently 
involves positive wickedness. There is 
scarcely a physician in England who would 
not let his dearest friend remain ill for life 
rather than tell another practitioner, — whom 
he knows to be a fool, —that he was kill- 
ing his patient by inches, or expose to the 
patient himself the incompetence of his 
attendant. Soldiers manage to live to- 
gether very frankly, and are apt to be very 
boastful about each other’s feats; and 
civil servants, though jealous and over- 
eager about promotion, rarely indulge in 
personal antipathies. Indeed, in almost 
all ‘* Services” the hierarchical character 
of the organization, by making obedience a 
duty, deprives subordination of its pain, 
to the material decrease of opportunities 
for hate. Engineers are very critical of 
each other’s works, but capable of a genu- 
ine admiration for any professional success ; 
and clergymen, unless violently opposed 
as to theological opinion, tend rather to be 
cronies. When so opposed they fight hard 
enough, and are less measured in language 
than any equally educated class of men, 
but then they take hard words without very 
conspicuous wincing. It is ridicule which 
tries their tempers. The average clergy- 
man is apt to think there is something 
sacred about himself as well as about his 
message, and takes sarcasm much as lower- 
class Englishmen take ‘‘ chaff” from their 
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superiors, as conveying intentional insult. 
Bishops sometimes get beyond this, mixing 
more with men of the world; but average 
clergymen bear laughter directed against 
themselves as badly as the women, whom in 
so many other respects they are apt to resem- 
ble. There are jealousies enough among 
politicians, jealousies sometimes so strong 
as to assume the form of hatreds; but they 
generally end in very vehement dislikes, 
which find expression in speeches, and so 
in great part exhale innocuously. They 
must always be distinctive enough from 
each other not to clash directly, and the 
cases are rare in which one Member or 
one Peer is directly and unmistakably in 
another’s way. The same cause modifies, 
with the help of the practice of anonymous 
writing, the jealousy journalists would else 
experience, and perhaps express. Each 
man in the profession differs essentially 
from each other, and becomes aware as 
time goes on that he cannot draw away his 
brother’s audience or lose his own, unless 
he alienates it for himself. The trade 
rivalry of journals, supposed by outsiders 
to be so very bitter, and possibly sometimes 
felt by proprietors alarmed for their cash, 
is, we believe, almost entirely imaginary, 
no journal which has once won a position 
ever being injured except from within. We 
venture to say, absurd as many proprietors 
will deem the opinion, that a paper as good 
as the Times sold for a farthing would not 
reduce the circulation of the Times ten per 
cent. The new enterprise could not be the 
Times, or very closely resemble it; and 
people who want the Times, want it, and 
not something else, and if attracted by the 
farthing paper, would only buy that too. 
The jealousies of the Bar, however, are 
as keen as those of artists, and probably 
for the same reason, namely, that success 
depends so much upon public admiration ; 
and the contest thus rouses the most re- 
morseless of the passions — interested 
vanity. It is trying to human nature to 
see a man succeed when you could have 
done it so much better yourself, and are 
standing there in the marketplace ready, if 
_ you are chosen, to do it with such a 
will. That the method of achieving suc- 
cess involves incessant contest before the 
public does not matter much, for politicians 
also struggle under that condition, and 
hate their opponents very much less than 
their friends. It is the degree in which 
success depends upon appreciation which 
does the mischief, just as it does among 
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painters, sculptors, architects, and -above 
all, actors, the latter indubitably the most 
jealous and sensitive of all the public pro- 
fessions. Their rivalries are often bitter 
hatreds, — hatreds which sometimes con- 
vert men of considerable brain and great 
geniality on all other topics into angry chil- 
dren, who sulk for hours because they 
fancy their brothers or sisters have got 
rather too much of the cake. Like all 
artists, however, actors have this excuse, — 
which barristers have not, — that they 
serve a master essentially ignorant, incapa- 
ble of trying them by the standards which 
alone they think just; and of all irritating 
positions, a competitive examination before 
incompetent examiners is to competent can- 
didates the most intolerable. The best 
excuse for the lawyers is, we believe, the 
excessive and almost unendurable tempta- 
tions under which the successful among 
them work. No career in the world offers 
prizes at once so splendid and so few. A 
rival or two out of the way, and that little 
note may come which makes ‘plain Jock 
Campbell” in a morning a great magnate, 
first in rank among Cabinet Ministers, 
President of the Peers, a man legally enti- 
tled to deferential audience and to a d.rect 
share in legislation for the remainder of 
his days. No wonder that members of an 
overworked profession, — no work in Eng- 
land except that of a journeyman baker is 
comparable with the work of a barrister in 
high practice with a coronet to maintain in 
full view, — should scrutinize those rivale 
somewhat closely, should be jealous of the 
slightest indifference to their own claims, 
should, after perhaps years of tantalizing 
expectation, be unjust to those preferred, 
or those who have for long been the possi- 
ble subjects of such preference. We read 
recently a horrible yet pathetic story in 
some magazine of the mad hatred felt by 
patients in a convict hospital for any patient 
or any doctor to whom the attendant Sister 
of Mercy spoke with unusual friendliness. 
She was their one object of interest, and 
jealousy became a murderous passion. 

mething of the same kind of feeling must 
be felt by competitors for the Woolsack, or 
the great posts which directly lead to it, a 
feeling demanding a strong will to subdue 
among men every circumstance of whose 
training has tended to develop the personal 
ambition, the fiery though not petty vanity 
of success, which so many other careers 
keep down. 














From The Saturday Review. 
NAPOLEON LE BIEN-INTENTIONNE. 
MacaiavELui has a remark upon Po 

Julius II. to the effect that the successful 

reign of that warlike ecclesiastic was owing, 

not simply to his own character, but to the 
extent to which his character suited and 
harmonized with the age in which he lived. 

If, he says, Julius had lived in an age 

averse to bold enterprise, he would have 

proved, not a successful, but a very unsuc- 
cessful, ruler. The truth of such a remark 
as this has its limits; for there can be no 
doubt that capacity and strength of charac- 
ter are in a great measure tested by the 
very fact of a man being able to adapt him- 
self to the age in which he lives. A fool 
stands fast, concentred in himself; a wise 
man discerns the signs of the times, and 
knows how far he must give way to them 
before he can effect any thing by his own 
influence. Still, for all that, a man’s suc- 
cess and reputation must greatly depend on 
circumstances that lie purely outside his con- 
trol; and the same temper, guided by an 
equal amount of insight, may subject one 
man to blame, and gain for another, under 
altered circumstances, boundless praise. 

And when circumstances change quickly, 

the same man may in a short time appear 

under marvellously different aspects. Thus 
it was that the profound sagacity, as it was 
once thought, of Louis-Philippe did, after 
his abdication, entirely vanish from the 
minds of men, and, instead of it, there ap- 

ared in him marvellous blindness and mis- 
guided folly. 

We have been led into these remarks by 
the tone which is held towards the Empe- 
ror of the French in the very able letters 
from a Parisian correspondent, a French- 
man, which the Times has now been pub- 
lishing for some weeks past. ‘The Emperor 
is spoken of in these letters with undisguised 
hostility, but hostility of a kind wholly dif- 
ferent from, and even opposite to, the vehe- 
ment denunciations that were employed 
against him by his political opponents some 
years ago. He is nicknamed ‘‘ Napoleon 
the Well-intentioned ;” he is spoken of as a 
man who invariably desires to do the right 
thing, but who as invariably fails from con- 
fusedness of mind and a stupid habit of 
bungling. Such a representation of him 
has, no doubt, a measure of truth and a 
measure of prejudiced caricature. But what 
first occurs to one is, what an inversion this 
is of the view generally entertained in Eu- 
rope at the time of Magenta and Solferino, 
and for some years later! Then he was 


looked upon as an unscrupulous, and on 
occasions cruel, but subtle and deep-coun- 
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selling, ruler; as the man without whose 
—- assent no great change in European 
politics could be effected; as one who had 
never any but selfish aims, but whose aims 
were prudently conceived and surely carried 
out. And if we go further back in his history, 
'we shall see him in a third guise, widely dif- 
fering from either of these two — as a hare- 
brained enthusiast, whose visionary schemes 
were rather topics of mirth to sensible men 
than susceptible of serious consideration. 
Can three portraits of character differ more 
from each other than these three do? And 
yet it is quite certain that the Emperor can- 
not be described rightly without an admix- 
ture of all three of these delineations. 

The surest way of understanding what a 
man is, is to see what he admires. Now 
Louis Napoleon has never left the world in 
doubt as to the character towards which he 
invariably looks with special admiration. 
‘“To understand the epoch in which one 
lives ” is with him the keynote of all praise ; 
to misunderstand it is the keynote of all 
blame. The Emperor, then, has chosen as 
his motto, ‘‘ to understand his epoch ;” he 
has tried, more than anything else, to as- 
similate himself to the men of his time, and 
to be the propagator and champion of mod- 
ern ideas. It is this effort which has intro- 
duced into his character that extreme com- 
plication of which we have spoken. For 
‘*to understand the epoch in which one 
lives” is rather the motto of a speculative 
than of a practical mind. Practical men 
may, if they can and if they will, consider 
the thoughts of the age as a whole; it is bet- 
ter that they shouid do so, but their not do- 
ling so will not entail on them immediate 
|ruin. But to practical men, and most of 
|all to the rulers of countries, it is destruc- 
tion not to have a quick eye to their imme- 
| diate environment, to have ready expedi- 
|ents for emergencies, to be alive to superfi- 
cial changes of feeling and the variable work- 
ings of the machinery of States. Thus the 
necessities of a practical man differ wholly 
from that ‘‘ understanding of his epoch” 
which is the prime necessity of a speculatist. 
And in history or fiction the characters 
which are the most inexplicable problems 
are those in which the speculative and prac- 
tical efforts, the ‘‘ desire to understand:” 
and the ‘* necessity to act,” have co-existed: 
'side by side, but yet have not sufliciently 
‘amalgamated with or influenced each other: 
Such a character was Cromwell, and such. a, 
character was Hamlet. 

Of all practical men, the despot has need 
| to be most practical. If he fails in this, his 











| downfall is at once certain, and far greater- 


{than any that can befall men.in.a meaner 
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station. It may be his wish to understand ; 
but to oe > hard physical force is his ne- 
cessity. Now the First Napoleon was the 
model despot. ‘*To govern” was his 
watchword; none could look with such 
scorn as he did on the ‘ idealists,” on the 
men who tried to look a little deeper than 
their neighbours. To understand the ma- 
neuvring of battalions, the friendly or in- 
imical dispositions of his neighbours, the 
means of keeping down obstinate, refrac- 
tory people, was all very well; but to un- 
derstand anything further, of what practi- 
cal use was it? Thus his figure was at 
once colossal and simple; and if he fell, it 
was because Europe was too great to be 
dominated over even by his imperial capac- 
ity. He had no secret enemy of conflicting 
impulses in his own mind. 

We should be doing the present Emperor 
injustice if we did not say that his singu- 
larly complex character appears to us to 
contain nobler elements than any which 
were exhibited by the First Napoleon. He 
certainly has no contempt for idealists ; he 
has in himself much of the idealist. His de- 
sire to understand his epoch is even noble ; 
and he has always endeavoured, as far as 
was consistent with the maintenance of his 
power, to further the good of his genera- 
tion. But, then, ‘‘as far as is consistent 
with the maintenance of his power ” — this 
ete is so vast that few can believe 
that posterity will look back upon Louis Na- 
poleon as, on the whole, a benefactor of 
mankind. A Greek tragedian would have 
represented him asa man afflicted by an 
Até — by ar inexplicable curse, arising out 
of some action of his own which turns all 
his good endeavours and struggles into mis- 
chief and calamity. It is easy to see that 
at the outset these two impulses co-existed 
in him—the fresh and honourable desire 
for the good of mankind, the enthusiasm for 
liberty, for national life and vigour; but, 
alongside of this, the desire to be himself 
the chief agent in human affairs. It is easy 
to see, likewise, that whenever these two 
impulses have come into collision, the lat- 
ter has always gained the mastery over the 
former. Nor can the moral verdict of rep- 
robation on such a career be doubtfully de- 
livered ; though there is much to mitigate 
our hatred of the man. 

It is, however, the ability and not the 
character — the intellectual and not the 
moral nature —of Louis Napoleon that is 
the most interesting subject of discussion, 
and that on which the greatest variety of 
opinion exists. Certainly we do not agree 
with those who disparage or think slightingly 
of it. To underrate the tension of brain, 
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the constant vigilance, required in the man- 
agement of a great empire by a single per- 
son for a number of years —not to speak 
of the skill with which the opportunity of 
gaining such an empire was seized — is only 
apege for those who have been blinded 
y a doubtless just animosity against the 
oppressor of his country. And yet itis per- 
fectly true that the ability of Louis Napo- 
leon has by no means displayed itself with 
any very striking brilliancy; it has sub- 
jected itself to disparagement; and it is 
clear also how this has happened. No in- 
tellect can produce an effective or splendid 
result which does not work on a single de- 
sign. The design may be good or bad; 
this does not matter, as far as the splendour 
of the result is concerned, though it matters 
much to its excellence; but it is a first ne- 
cessity that it should be simple, and not 
ambiguous or confused. Such a design the 
First Napoleon had: it consisted simply in 
this, to make as many people as he could 
subservient to his will and submissive to his 
power. But the present Napoleon has had 
a double mind, an ambiguous design; his 
enterprises have been prompted half by 
chivalrous feeling and half by selfish intrest. 
If he has desired to promote the noble as- 
irations of humanity, he has also, and at 
east equally, desired to be the founder of 
adynasty. With such duplicity of purpose, 
what grand result could be attained? It is 
possible to be grand in virtue ; it is possible 
to be grand even in wickedness. But to 
the man who hangs between good and evil, 
to the Laodicean, to him who is unstable in 
all his ways, what grandeur is possible ? 
With the right hand to lay the foundation- 
stone of a united Italy, with the left hand 
to obstruct and harass the builders ; to give 
Lombardy, and filch Savoy and Nice; to 
send the troops of Victor Emanuel against 
Naples, and to keep his fleet from off Gaeta ; 
to be desirous to propagate ideas, and to 
be able only to propagate bullets; above 
all, to wish ardently and promise perpetu- 
ally to give to France that self-government 
which is the greatest gift a ruler can give 
his people, and which, if he could give it, 
would reflect eternal honour to his name, 
and yet to be obliged, not only to refrain 
from giving the gift, but to spend all his 
energy in preventing the French people 
from wresting it from him— surely no ru- 
ler was ever placed in a position so little 
calculated to display his ability to ad- 
vantage. If, indeed, the French Emperor 
could have had an uninterrupted course of 
material success, there would have been 
much to soothe his failure in a nobler am- 
bition. He has a preference for the higher 
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standard ; he would like to be the benefac- 
tor of France and of Europe in respect of 
great thoughts and aspirations, to found in- 
stitutions that should live, and be the re- 
liever of the wants of mankind; but failing 
this, he would have not disliked carrying 
his arms over conquered provinces, and win- 
ning a name among the great military mon- 
archs of the world. But this has been de- 
nied him; he has seen neighbours overtop 
him and win brilliant success, while he has 
been defeated ; he has lost material no less 
than spiritual triumphs; partly through the 
force of circumstances, and partly from the 
thwarting influence of the less selfish ele- 
ments of his own mind. And yet, when we 
speak of the less selfish elements, it is sin- 
gular how much of petty desire has mixed 
itself even with these. In that inimitable 
letter to M. Ollivier, published the other 
day —than which surely no man ever wrote 
a more stinging satire on himself —the pre- 
dominance of his wish to be famous over 
his wish to do good is manifested with the 
greatest naiveté. ‘‘He desires,” he says, 
‘*to do something striking”; not to potter 
in a weak vacillating manner, not to make 
some smallconcession here and withhold 
some small concession there, but to blaze 
out before the eyes of the world; not to do 
what he has persistently done, but to do 
what he has neverdone. There ‘can be no 
doubt where Dante would have placed Louis 
Napoleon — among the angels who were re- 
jected alike by heaven and hell :— 


eee quel cattivo coro 
Degli angeli che non furon ribelli, 
Né fur fedeli a Dio, ma per sé foro. 
Cacciarli i ciel per non esser men belli, 
Né lo profondo inferno gli riceve, 
Ch’ alcuna gloria i rei avrebber d’ elli. 


We have said that we do not agree with 
those who think meanly of the ability of 
Louis Napoleon. But we agree with them 
decidedly so far, that that mysterious sub- 
tlety for which he used to be so famous is 
not the subtlety of a man who is all-pene- 
trative himself and shrouds himself up from 
the eyes of others, but the subtlety of a man 
whose thoughts are as mysterious, as much 
without a clue, to himself as to any one else. 
It is the subtlety of a Hamlet, not that of a 
Talleyrand. Such men as he can win the 
remembrance, only by winning the love, of 
mankind. It is a coarser nature, a nature 
of stronger fibre, a Caesar or a First Nap- 
oleon, that concentrates and rivets men’s 
attention by the display of tremendous force. 
This kind of success Louis Napoleon has not 
been able to attain: the noble success that 
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beneficent acts he has chosen not to win. 
He cannot expect to found a dynasty ; and, 
when he dies, what motive will any man 
have for remembering him one moment 
longer ? 


From Public Opinion. 
MR. FROUDE’S INAUGURAL ADDRESS AT 
ST. ANDREW’S UNIVERSITY. 
[ Times, March 24.} 

TuxoseE who have not had a university ed- 
ucation, and those, also, who have to regret 
that, while at college, they neglected their 
opportunities, are receiving much comfort 
from very competent authorities. Mr. An- 
thony Froude cannot but know a good deal 
about it. Onthe one hand he went through 
all the successive stages of that process by 
which a well-born lad in these days is con- 
verted into an educated English gentleman 
—that is, a person supposed to know 
enough about everything, to have received 
a capacity for learning more, and to be 
equal to most probable emergencies. Mr. 
Froude obtained honours, a fellowship, lit- 
erary friends, and a start in life. .... 

The comfort he offers to persons of no 
education, or what is called neglected edu- 
cation, and to those who, by their own neg- 
lect, have thwarted the intentions of their 
friends, is that the hest of all education is 
that which teaches a man to earn his bread, 
to be honest and true, to know just as much 
as he can be quite sure of, and will certainly 
be of use to him. It may naturally be 
asked to whom it is that Mr. Froude ad- 
dresses considerations with so good a basis 
in truth, but so contrary to the all-knowing, 
all-reaching, spirit of this age. Mr. Froude 
has just been elected Rector of the Univer- 
sity of St. Andrew’s, and they are to be 
found in his inaugural address. 

We are always coming back to Dame 
Nature at last, and, when we have wan- 
dered into mazes of our own making, the 
best philosophy is that which brings us 
home again. Mr. Froude recalls us to 
those first and universal instincts and ne- 
cessities which shape our lives, and ought 
to rule our studies. There is no education, 
he says, like doing — doing something good 
and useful, doing anything allowable so as 
it be doing. Our forefathers taught every 
child to do something or other. There was 

rofit in doing, and progress in doing. 
ody, mind, and heart, friends and estate, 
all prospered in doing. For doing some- 
thing must be known, and that indicates 


is won by a consistent course of just and/ the knowledge to be acquired. When the 
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world went mad after intellectual theories and 
transcendental dogmas, there came hordes 
of scholars and students, multitudinous 
schools and universities, in which poverty 
and actual mendicancy were very properly 
associated with knowledge by which nobody 
could live a day, and which added nothing 
to the common stock of the world. The 
present form of the delusion which dissoci- 
ates knowledge from use, and mistakes for 
a finality that which should be only the 
means, is ‘* cramming,” and that which goes 
with it —a servile cherishing of old-world 
thought and information. A man is now 
expected to know all the ’ologies, all coun- 
tries, all histories, all languages, or at least 
something about everything there is, or ever 
has been, under the sun. It is quite im- 
possible, Mr. Froude says, that any man 
can possess very much and profitable knowl- 
edge of all things, or even many things. 
He is a bit of an historian himself; that or 
nothing ; and upon glancing over an exami- 
nation-paper in history for young men at 
college, he found one or two questions that 
perhaps he could answer. To minds en- 
gaged in the process of accumulation, all 
statements become verbal formulas, without 
life or meaning. Upon that other knowl- 
edge, which deals neither with men nor 
with things, but which professes to define 
the infinite and express the unknown, Mr. 
Froude is evidently sure of the full sympa- 
thy and concurrence of his northern hearers. 
A keen air has invigorated his mind, and 
he tells the descendants of Papists, the ad- 
mirers of Knox, and the near descendants 
of Covenanters that all the matters with 
which the mind can deal belong to the age, 
that one controversy and one trial only suc- 
ceeds another, and that the good and true 
man who would have been brought to the 
stake three or four centuries ago, has now 
to undergo a similar ordeal of mental per- 
plexities, battle with prejudices, and en- 
tanglement with human inventions. 

here are several praises it would be im- 
possible to deny to this address. It is 
really interesting. It throws the light of 
experience, of wit, and even of genius, on 
the folly of trying to teach a youth every- 
thing while he can do nothing, and while he 
really knows nothing. He exhibits the 
man stuffed with words and ideas hardly 
better than words, possessed with the con- 
ceit of universal knowledge and universal 
capacity, when a slight change of place and 
circumstances would bring out the lamenta- 
ble truth that he can do nothing but break 
stones on the road — if, indeed, his physi- 
eal strength has survived his « ducational 
training. The world is full of such wrecks, 
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and the addition of more studies and more 
subjects to the old, narrow outline, has not 
imparted to the education of an English 
gentleman either greater certainty of knowl- 
edge or more practical power. Mr. Froude 
evidently feels himself competent to meas- 
ure, at least on one subject, the ignorance 
~~ in the educated, or what should 

e the educated, classes. They know 
nothing; or what they do know they know 
wrong, and to no good purpose. .Mean- 
while the world, while it flies from igno- 
rance, attempts to learn still more; and 
they who know nothing well must show a, 
smattering of everything. All this is true, 
too true. It must be so, when Mr. Froude 
tells us so, for he ought to know; and it 
confirms our sad suspicion. 


[Scotsman, March 23.] 

One question st interesting to 
our time upon which Mr. Froude touched 
was the manner in which literature is paid. 
He charges this generation with so paying 
for literature as to insure bad work — ‘‘ the 
more words, the more pay; it ought to be 
the reverse.” Mr. Ruskin brings the same 
charge against us with regard to art. A 
moment’s consideration will show that truth 
is here slightly sacrificed to epigrammatical 
point. As a matter of fact, a few writers 
—and not so few as Mr. Froude would 
lead his hearers and readers to understand 
— who have obtained the popular ear may 
command any price for their productions, 
however short. For them, the less work 
the more pay. Witness the unparalleled 
sums paid to Mr. Tennyson or Mr. Dickens. 
But with this reservation, which excludes 
from Mr. Froude’s remarks many writers 
who are deservedly popular, there are rea- 
sons for thinking that Mr. Froude is right, 
and that the adjustment of wages for litera- 
ture is awry. Those who know the hictory 
of the literature of this or any other coun- 
try will be disposed to say the same; for 
they will remember that Shelley, the great- 
est poet of the last generation, could not 
have earned by his poems enough to keep 
him in shoestrings ; that Southey was driven 
to apprentice work, and finally to idiotey, 
by his manly struggle to make of literature 
at once a calling and a career; that Leigh 
Hunt could only keep his head above water 
by means of a pension thrown by Govern- 
ment to him when in a sinking condition ; 
that Hazlitt, who might have been a greater 
Lessing had he been but well paid, was 
forced to prepare for market gaudy goods, 
dazzling paradoxes; and that Coleridge, 
for the same reason, left writing good 
poetry to write very bad politics. Such is 
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the manner in which the present system 
pins down to the earth even those who are, 
in Dante’s words, — 


** Pure and disposed to mount unto the stars.”’ 


And, of course, coarser minds get hope- 
lessly damaged. They write articles, 
poems, plays, &c., as another man makes 
matches — simply to sell. Instead of being 
inspired, they compose ; by-and-by, instead 
of composing, they manufacture. Hence 
the numerous pretorian bands of the lower 
empire of literature, the mob of gentlemen 
who write with ease, the sophists of the 
nineteenth century, the profane who daily 
commit intellectual simony. These come 
of ‘‘ the more work the more pay;” and if 
a tree is to be judged by its fruits, do these 
bushels of crab-apples testify that the tree 
is radically good? A well-known French 
novelist has happily illustrated these evil 
effects. An author has written but does 
not publish a novel that is to rival Le Sage’s 
masterpiece. Why does he withhold it from 
the public? Why, because publishing it, 
he would have told all his secrets, expended 
all his capital. When we pass from litera- 
ture pure to science, we find a still greater 
incompatibility between good work and 
good pay. If the pay is to be earned by 
the pen, there appears no option except 
starving or becoming one of those wretched 
men who mutilate science in the name of 
popular knowledge. Mr. Froude, though 
seeing these evils, does not use his knowl- 
edge with perfect wisdom. To those who 
would take up literature as a profession, he 
says, ‘* Reconcile yourselves to poverty.” 
But, assuming, the soundness or complete- 
ness of his argument, the really wise advice 
would perhaps be — ‘** Let nobody take up 
literature as a profession.” The tempta- 
tions in literature as a profession to stoop 
to inferior or mediocre work are too great 
for flesh and blood. The problem never- 
theless remains, how, otherwise than as 
work in a profession, even the highest lit- 
erary work is to be recompensed. 


From The Spectator. 
THE CITY OF THE SIMPLE. 


In the whole world there can be nothing 
quite so bizarre, so eerie, so utterly unlike 
preconceived ideas, so at variance with 
everything one ever heard, or read of, or 
saw, as the town of Gheel. At least, that 
is our impression while fresh from the vivid 
account of the place, just published by the 
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Author of Flemish Interiors,* and will, we 
believe, be that of every one who thinks for 
half an hour over that remarkable little nar- 
rative. ‘ 


THE SIMPLE. 


It is strange to enter Pompeii, and 
see the life of two thousand years ago still 
petrified around you; and it must be still 
more strange to observe the Cambodian 
ruins, to study those endless flying arches 
which no man in Asia could reproduce, and 
which were piled in almost wanton profu- 
sion by a race whose very name has been 
obliterated by some unknown calamity ; but 
a visit to Gheel, a place where all are free 
and half are mad,— where the sane and the 
insane are indistinguishable,— where the 
children are bred up at the knees of mad- 
men, and old people do not fear monoma- 
niacs,— where the strongest tradition is the 
lore of mental medicine, and the liveliest 
commerce the lodging of the insane,— 
where a mother has been known to place 
her child in the arms of a furious maniac 
because her duty was to pacify him,— where 
the inns are hospitals, the farmhouses cells, 
the tradesmen warders, the workwomen 
nurses, the government a mad doctor, the 
cme ey patients, the history for twelve 

undred years a vast register of mania,— a 
visit to such a place must be the strangest 
of all. Yet such a place exists, and has 
existed from the days of Charlemagne, in 
one of the best known countries of the 
world; and yet unique as it is, both in his- 
tory and in circumstances, it has almost 
escaped European, and more especially Brit- 
ish, attention. For more than twelve hun- 
dred years, it is believed, has the little town 
of Gheel, twenty-six miles south-east of 
Antwerp, with the villages about it, been a 
great asylum for lunatics, and its people for 
forty generations a population of warders, 
till they have grown to understand mental 
disease as it were by instinct, and their re- 
lation to men so afflicted appears radically 
to differ from that of the rest of mankind. 
That fear of lunacy which must be instinc- 
tive with some races, or lunatics could never 
have been so cruelly treated in the West, 
while almost reverenced in the East, has 
been by long and traditional habit totally 
eradicated, and with it has departed all dis- 
position to oppression, and every vestige of 
the desire to mock. Lunatics are to the 
Gheelois simply afflicted persons, whom it 
is their traditional business to protect and 
if possible to cure, but who are welcome to 
the town as tourists to Florence or Lucerne, 
and excite an interest almost of the same 
kind, though gentler and nobler in its man- 


* Gheel: the City of the Simple. By the author of 
“Flemish Interiors.”” London: Chapman and Hall. 
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ifestations. There, and there alone in the 
world, they are made part of the population. 
There, ‘‘ where they come and go as they 
please, they feel themselves as much at lib- 
wy as the other inhabitants of the place, 
and recognize no inequality in their condi- 
tion, and there we find they act as they see 
others act, and it never occurs to them to 
complain of their position. What should 
they seek: to escape from? the whole place 
is theirs; if they leave the house, no one 
asks them whither they are going, or how 
long they will be absent; and if, through 
inadvertence, they wander along the road 
which takes them out of the village, it is 
never with a view to withdraw themselves, 
and they are only too thankful to be brought 
back.” If they are actively dangerous they 
are placed in the farm-houses scattered over 
the vast heath or ‘‘ Campine” (campagna) 
which surrounds Gheel, or, if a little less 
dangerous, in an intermediate circle; but 
the great majority, including men whom we 
should deem dangerous monomaniacs, are 
billeted in Gheel itself; every inhabitant of 
the 600 house-holders, though he pursues 
some ordinary trade or handicraft, being 
also a professional ‘ nourricier.” Once re- 
ceived,— and he is always welcomed to his 
home by a little family festival,— the patient 
is left to himself, not watched, not restrained, 
unless his fits render a padded ankle-chain 
anecessity ; not forced or even requested to 
work, but allowed to join in it or in house- 
hold occupations if he will,— left, in fact, as 
free as he would be in any city in which his 
aly must be viséd before leaving. The 
unatics assemble even in the inn at will, and 
our traveller, as he arrived, was informed 
that of the group of twelve seated in the inn 
parlour chatting, laughing, smoking, and 
drinking beer, one-half were lunatics, and 
in a few moments obtained full confirmation 
of the statement. The worthy Gheelois do 
not mind, have no more feeling about the 
presence of such patients than Englishmen 
would have about the presence of a few 

uests with gout, and treat their strange 
ellow-townsmen as skilfully as if they were 
all mad doctors. This is the most remark- 
able, because no trace of special capacity 
or feeling is to be found in the surrounding 
province or the neighbouring towns, where, 
on the contrary, the dread and dislike of 
lunacy are manifested with unusual strength. 
The quality, fostered of late, no doubt, by 
self-interest, has been a specialty of the 
Gheelois for centuries, and is due, like the 
success of many beast-tamers, in the first 
place, to a total absence of fear. There is 
more in it, however, than this, a sort of in- 
tuitive shrewdness as to the most compli- 
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cated of all the phenomena of madness, 
namely, the permanent motives of the mad, 
and as to the means of suspending a danger- 
ous fit by turning the mind from its con- 
templation of the then dominant idea. We 
quote from a mass of similar instances a 
story in illustration of each of these points. 
One of the patients was incessantly threaten- 
ing suicide, till his ‘‘ nourricier,” a cobbler, 
who had been attentively studying his 
boarder, at last remarked to him: — 


*¢¢T°Il tell you what it is, Yvon, you’ve talked 
of this so often that I am quite tired of the sub- 
ject, and I am persuaded you are right, and 
that the best thing you can do is to try the win- 
dow, since you are not satisfied with going out 
at the door.’ —‘ But I shall be killed!’ replied 
the lunatic, completely taken aback by the cool- 
ness of his host. —‘ Oh, that is your look-out; 
see here, ll help you as far as opening the 
window goes, but the rest you must do for your- 
self.? And he rose and deliberately opened the 
lattice, which was only one story from the 
ground, and below it was a dungheap, reaching 
fully half the distance. ‘ Now,’ he continued, 
‘I am going down to dinner, so I'll say ‘ good- 
bye,’ for I suppose you don’t want me.’—If the 
cobbler felt any alarm for the result of his ex- 
periment, he was soon reassured, for the lunatic, 
looking steadily at him to see if he could possi- 
bly be in earnest, walked to the casemént and 
closed it, observing, ‘To. dinner, you said? 
Well, I don’t mind if I dine too; I can do this 
afterwards,’ ’” 


Another patient, who was considered doubt- 
ful, furious at the incessant though guarded 
watch kept over him, seized a huge pair of 
tailor’s shears, and declared that he would 
murder his ‘‘ nourriciére : » — 


**The woman, who, doubtless from her long 
familiarity with the various forms of this fright- 
ful malady, had preserved all her presence of 
mind, rose from her seat, and holding her child 
between herself and the weapon, placed herself 
in front of him, gradually making him back till 
he reached a low chair at the farther end of the 
room, into which he dropped. No sooner was 
he seated than she threw the child into his lap, 
and taking advantage of the state of surprise 
into which he was struck, she nimbly gained the 
door, rushed from the room, and turned the key 
upon this singular group. The babe, naturally 
alarmed at the suddenness of the transaction, 
began to scream violently, to the great conster- 
nation of the maniac, whose thoughts were thus 
drawn from himself; and, strange as it may 
seem, the voice of the lunatic was heard through 
the door soothing and pacifying the child.’’ 


The mother fainted outside, but the child 
was unharmed, and when the door was 
opened the attack had entirely passed away. 
Such scenes are, however, rare, for the 
patients, unharassed by confinement, never 
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compelled to compulsory idleness, learn to 
control themselves, go out into the fields 
when afflicted with the desire to rave, tear 
up worthless articles when the destructive 
fit is on them, and acquire the most touch- 
ing attachment for those with whom they 
reside, an attachment constantly recipro- 
cated, and extending even to the children, 
who, ‘‘ reared from their earliest years with, 
and often by, these unhappy creatures, 
acquire a tender veneration for their infirm- 
ity, and the affectionate em recipro- 
cally entertained between them and the 
children is almost incredible to a stranger.” 
A child is as safe with them as if they were 
sane, though, as we have said, the lunatics 
move about at will, pursue all trades, 
wander on all roads, and even frequent the 
inn — where, however, excess in drinking is 
— by heavy penalties on the land- 
ord, —only sixty-eight out of some eight 
hundred being under the smallest physical 
restraint. The cures under this treatment 
are numerous, though the statistics are not 
given, but the main result is the compara- 
tive happiness experienced by human beings 
who must otherwise be wretched. 

To us the most curious fact in all this 
strange history is not the conduct of the 
lunatics, who, though free, are really under 
the most steadfast of all supervisions, that 
of an entire population, but that of the 
Gheelois townsmen. In themselves they 
are rough peasants or workmen very like 
ordinary Flemings, with no special educa- 
tion or peculiarities, yet it is certain that 
they have acquired a special temper of mind 
towards the insane, a fearlessness, a gentle- 
ness, and, as it were, a reverence which are 
exhibited by all classes alike, by women as 
well as men, which extend even to the 
children, and are deemed by great physi- 
cians absolutely peculiar to themselves. 
Much, no doubt, is due to the life-long 
character of their occupation, much to the 
skilful training of a succession of. superin- 
tendents, invested apparently with consider- 
able legal powers, and much to the relation 
between ‘their pursuit and their incomes; 
but after all these allowances, something 
still remains not easily to be accounted for, 
—an intuitive relation so to speak, between 
themselves and the insane which can only be 
traced to the effect of a habitude continued 
during centuries, an explanation which sug- 
gests problems almost stranger than the one 
it solves. Clearly, such an occupation is in 
this one department equivalent to cultiva- 
tion, but then does hereditary cultivation 
increase the inborn faculty for receiving 
culture ? If it does, the human race has a 
future to which its past is nothing; but if it 
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does not, why do hereditary priesthoods 
always tend to intellectual stereotype ? 


From The Spectator. 
CHILD-WORLD.* 


WE know no writers, except the author 
of Lilliput Levée, who mingle poetry and 
sparkling childish gaiety with such exquisite 
ease and in such finely adjusted proportions 
as the authors of Poems Written for a Child 
and Child-World. The new volume, if it 
does not contain any poem quite up to the 
level of one or two in the first volume, 
‘The Fisherman’s Boy,’ for example, and 
‘Wooden Legs,’ and the delicious little 
piece called ‘‘ In the Fields,” is yet quite 
on the same general level of excellence, 
and contains several poems at once brilliant 
and playful, as full of glee and motion as 
those immortal wild daffodils on the shore 
of Wordsworth’s lake, whereof he affirm- 
ed — 


‘** The waves beside them danced, but they 
Outdid the sparkling waves in glee; 
A poet could not but be gay 
In such a jocund company; ’”’ 


and that too is the feeling excited by these 
radiant and laughing poems. No one can 
read such poems as the ‘‘ Fairies’ Nest,” — 
perhaps the most brilliant and fascinating 
of all, though it is, we are sorry to say, too 
long for our columns, or ‘‘ A Boy’s Aspira- 
tions,” or ‘‘ My Pony,” or ‘* Grandmamma 
and the Fairies,” or ‘‘ Mother Tabbyskins,” 
or ‘* Freddy’s Kiss,” or ‘‘ What may happen 
to a Thimble,” or many others, without a 
real addition of happiness, — not merely 
of enjoyment ;—so full of sunshine and 
sparkling air, of real imaginative gaiety 
and inventive humour, are each and all of 
them. Not that these are the only qualities. 
In ‘‘ The Fairies’ Nest,” ‘‘ A New Fern,” 
and ‘* What may Happen to a Thimble,” 
and ‘*Grandmamma and the Fairies,” at 
least, there are, besides the lightness of 
heart and humour, many lyrical touches 
which transmute the spiritual gaiety into 
true poetry. In not a few of these little 
poems the lyrical feeling entirely over- 
owers the humour; and in one or two at 
east, the child-world is forgotten, except 
in that sense in which almost every lyrical 
poet’s heart must be child-like, as every 
Christian’s heart must be child-like, —the 
sense, we mean, in which the estimates of 


* Child-World. By the Authors of Poems Written 
for a Child, London: Strahan and Co. 
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the World are reversed, and the humblest ‘* Have beetles crept with it 
things become of the first importance. The Where oak roots hide ; 
beautiful pieces called ‘ Flax,” ‘‘ River,” There have they settled it 
*¢ The Two Swans,” ‘‘ Sunshine,” ‘* Butter- Down on its side? 


Neat little kennel, 
So cosy and dark, 
Has one crept into it, 


cup versus Glowworm,” ‘‘ The Butterfly’s 
Song,” ‘‘ Once,” — our list is by no means 


exhaustive, — are children’s poems only in : 

their simplicity ; and into vel of them we Tying test 

doubt whether children would enter at all. ‘* Have the ants cover’d it 
But, on the whole, the pieces in which glee With straw and sand? 
of heart seems just to pass into a mood of Roomy bell-tent for them, 
meditative’wonder, of which ‘* The Fairies’ So tall and grand; 
Nest” is so fine a specimen, are to us the Where the red soldier-ants 
most delightful and original in the book. Lie, loll, and lean — 
There is something in them which at once While the blacks steadily 
delights and lifts the mind like sunshiny Build for their queen. 
mountain air, The exaltation is heightened “< Has a huge dragon-fly 

by the disguise of fresh unassuming gaiety Borne it (how cool!) 
under which it steals upon us. Without * To his snug dressing-room, 
any of the moral strain on us which most By the clear pool? 
poetry demands, we have the stimulus of There will he try it on 

it planted in our spirits, and that subtle For a new hat— . 
enjoyment which results from sheathing a Nobody watching 

higher and more refined delight within a But one water-rat ? 


slighter and commoner one. ‘* The Fairies 
Nest” is the best example of this perfect 
blending of humour with lyrical poetry, 
the shading off of joyousness into some- 


** Did the flowers fight for it, 
While, undescried, 
One selfish daisy 
Slipp’d it aside; 





thing like meditative rapture; but, as we Now has she plunged it in 
could hardly extract so long a piece, we Close to her feet — 
will take instead ‘‘ What may Happen to a Nice private water-tank 
Thimble,” where the playfulness passes to For summer heat ? 
and fro between a real poetic feeling for 
nature and a child’s gay fancy, in a most ‘¢ Did spiders snatch at it, 
eharming kind of intellectual _ trellis- Wanting to look 
work — At the bright pebbles 
Which lie in the brook ? 
“Waar may Happen To a THIMBLE.”’ Mevlobeay L ae it 
ti) <nows!), 
** Come about the meadow, Safe little diving-bell, 
Hunt here and there, Shutting so close? 
Where’s Mother’s thimble ? 
Can you tell where? ‘* Did a rash squirrel there, 
Jane saw her wearing it, Wanting to dine, 
Fan saw it fall, Think it some foreign nut, 
Ned isn’t sure —e Dainty and fine? 
That she dropp’d it at all. Can he have swallowed it, 
«s Has‘a mouse carried it Up in that oak? 
Down to her hole — We, if we listen, 4 
Home full of twilight, Shall soon hear him choke, 
Shady, small soul ? . ‘ 
Can she be darning there, “ Has it been buried by 
Ere the light fails, ™ te. hags, 
all stockings — 
hey eet - Like beggars in rags? 
Or have fays hidden it, 
** Did a finch fly with it Lest we should be 
Into the hedge, . Tortured with needlework 
Or a reed-warbler After our tea? 
Down in the sedge? 
Are they carousing there, *« Hunt for it, hope for it, 
All the night through ? All through the moss; 
Such a great goblet Dip for it, grope for it — 


Brimful of dew! , Tis such a loss! 
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Jane finds a drop of dew, 
Fan finds a stone; 

I find the thimble, 
Which is Mother’s own! 


** Run with it, fly with it— 

Don’t let it fall; 

All did their best for it— 
Mother thanks all. 

Just as we give it her, — 
Think what a shame! — 

Ned says he’s sure 
That it isn’t the same! ”’ 


That profound young sceptic ‘‘ Ned,” who 
suggests at the outset that no thimble has 
been lost at all, and at the close that the 
one which is found is not identical with that 
which was lost, if indeed any were lost, 
gives athoroughly modern setting to all the 
nimble and fertile fancy of the poem. There 
you see the true new generation which raises 
the most fundamental doubts, both throwing 
water on adventurous zeal before it is kin- 
dled and analyzing away its achievements 
afterwards. There is something very happy 
in the contrast between the number of wild 
and fanciful suggestions offered as to the 
true fate of the thimble, and the contemptu- 
ous suggestion of the young cynic in limine 
that there was no problem to be solved. and 
in conclusion that none had been solved. 
Nor are the more nonsensical pieces of this 
little volume much, if at all, inferior in 
their kind, though it is of course a lower 
kind, to those of poetical playfulness. 
** Mother Tabbyskins ” and ‘* A Boy’s As- 

irations ” are perfect models of their kind. 

he boy of four years old who manfully re- 
solves that ‘‘ when I’m old” 


** I'll never go to bed till twelve o’clock, 
I'll make a mud pie in a clean frock; 
I’ll whip the naughty boys with a new birch, 
I’ll take my guinea-pig always to church,”’ 


—with many other resolves quite as bril- 
liant and energe&e, is a child whose charac- 
ter every one must honour, and whose ac- 
quaintance we should very much like to 
make, though we hardly covet the respon- 
sibilities of his parents and guardians. 
Equally good is the picture of old Tabby- 
skins, a genuine study of feline character, 
dashed on to the canvas with all the power 
of a literary Rembrandt. 

We cannot conclude our notice of this 
fascinating little book without giving some 
specimen of the more genuine lyrics from 
which all fun, if not quite all playfulness, is 
absent, such as that called ‘‘ Sunshine,” or 
‘* A Butterfly’s Song,” or ‘* Once” (a love- 
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ly little poem, the last couplet of which, 
however, is a little weak, and supplies an in- 
effectual ending where we look for a final 
touch of power.) Take as an example, not 
more beautiful, we think, than at least half- 
a-dozen others, the delicate little poem 
called ‘‘ Sunshine” : — 


* Little buds, little buds, toss your heads — 
Toss your heads, little truculent buds! 
Rise up, pretty lilies, look out of your beds, 
And welcome the sunshine in floods! 

How softly uncloses 
Each innocent daisy! 
Now roses, now roses! 
You must not be lazy; 
The beautiful sunshine 
Is shining for you — 
Unfurl your bright petals, 
And laugh at the dew. 


** Hawthorn hedges, break out in a breath, 
With your delicate bouquets of snow; 
Start up, little thorns, with your promise of 
death, 
Keep guard on the treasure below! 
Their blossoms of beauty 
The fruit-trees must scatter; 
They’ve done their bright duty, 
So what does it matter? 
They laugh with delight, 
As they flutter away, 
To see little berries 
Peep out at the day! 


‘* Royal sunshine, be trusty and true; 
Pour your golden enchantment on all! 
We spring into life for the worship of you — 
Be ready to answer our call! 
No whimsical hiding, 
No clouds fling before you : 
*Tis you we take pride in, 
*Tis we must adore you! 
What creatures would scatter 
Their beauty and grace, 
For a king who refuses 
A glimpse of his face ? ’’ 


That must have been written in a differe 
ent world, from the England we have been 
foolishly inhabiting for seven months back 
at least, — perhaps during that shining sum- 
mer of last year which we have been expia- 
ting during all these melancholy months, 
and in which the spirit has been slowly ebb- 
ing away from the heart of the nation. One 
of the great merits of this bright little vol- 
ume is that it seems to have bottled the 
sunshine for us, and recalls the impression 
of the sun, physical and moral, in a wintry 
world which has almost forgotten its light 
and heat. 
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From The Spectator. 
CONFESSION AND PENITENCE. 


Suppose a crime,—like the Norwich 
murder, for example, — once committed 
and irreparable, is there any true moral 
foundation for the feeling which makes it a 

enuine relief to the conscience of the crim- 
inal to come forward and confess his guilt 
before society, and incur the social and le- 
gal penalties attaching to it? That a very 
strong impulse indeed is found in many 
minds, by no means of the highest and most 
scrupulous stamp, to disburden themselves 
of the secresy of the guilt, quite apart from 
any reparation they may in this way be able 
to make to others, the history of criminal 
confessions seems to show. Sheward, the 
self-accused murderer of Norwich, if indeed 
he really committed the crime of which he 
bas been convicted, is a very striking illus- 
tration of this feeling. The man had lived 
on for seventeen or eighteen years without 
any signs of remorse, — enough, at least, 
to lead to suspicion. There had been no 
one else suspected of the crime, to be 
cleared. No good could result to any hu- 
man being, — except himself, — by the 
confession, and the good to himself was 
nothing in the world but a moral relief to 
his conscience; he had a wife and children 
living who depended on him for support ; 
every motive we can conceive of except the 
mere moral yearning to confess was in fa- 
vour of letting the secret die with him, or, 
if his religious fears would not admit of that, 
of not confessing his guilt and asking abso- 
lution till he saw death close at hand; the 
active moral hypocrisies necessary to con- 
ceal guilt while it is still fresh, and which 
might well render concealment loathsome 
to many a passionate murderer, must long 
ago have ceased to be necessary; no new 
act of dissimulation could have been neces- 
sary for many years back; the man had 
never touched the money which was soon 
after his first wife’s disappearance left to 
her, and so had not to bear any of that 
physical oppression of ill-got gain which 
seems to haunt some natures more intolera- 
bly than any amount of guilt which is not 
a profitable ; in a word, if the story 

» as Sheward at first told it and as the jury 
believe it to be, the sole motive moving him 
to confess was the inability to endure the 
secret knowledge that he was a murderer 
though no one suspected him, though he 
knew that to all his acquaintances and the 
world at large he seemed just like other 
men of his stamp and class; unless, per- 
haps, there was some very vulgar supersti- 
tion that he should be purchasing immunity 
from heavier punishments in the next world 

/ 
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merely by courting the legal punishments 
of this. Now, what would a perfectly en- 
lightened conscience decide as to the moral 
= of the former feeling? This is, we 
think, quite a different question from the 
following, — whether it is a new addition 
of guilt to conceal one sin or crime by an- 
other of less magnitude; whether, for in- 
stance, Sheward, supposing the verdict 
correct, was loading himself with new guilt 
when he told his wife’s sister that he had 
done nothing with her sister, but that she 
had gone away and left him penniless. 
That is, of course, adding guilt to guilt. 
But what we want to determine is rather 
this, — whether there is moral validity in 
the feeling which prompts men to confess a 
past crime, even though its concealment in- 
volves nothing more than mere silence, and 
does not demand any fresh hypocrisy or 
falsehood to support it. And if it is a true 
moral feeling, how far does it go? Would 
it be limited to confessing mere legal crime 
and bearing mere legal punishment? If 
there is any true moral authority in the 
feeling, would a man who had been guilty, 
not of a crime, but of a very mean and im- 
moral action that was not criminal, but the 
general knowledge of which would rob him 
of the regard and respect of all for whom he 
most cared, be equally bound to declare 
himself what he was, and bear the disgust 
and condemnation he would be sure to 
meet? In a word, if confession be in any 
degree an act of reparation in itself, — 
apart from any consequences which might 
ensue to others, —where does the moral 
obligation stop? Is a man to be conscious 
of nothing for which he hates himself, and 
which yet he would not willingly let others 
know? If that would be a morbid and ex- 
aggerated view, where are we to draw the 
line? At the time of his confession Sheward 
was certainly inflicting no fresh injury on 
any human being by his silence as to his 
crime, and was likely to hurt his family’s 
prospects by disclosing it. Where, then, 
should we find the precise stress of the 
moral obligation, if we admit it at all? 
Evidently the vbligation we are discussing 
goes much farther than that which sacer- 
dotal churches enforce as the condition of 
absolution, for that is a mere private con- 
fession, given under a seal so sacred that 
the priest is bound never to reveal it, and 
it is rendered obligatory apparently chiefly 
in order to give the priest full insight into 
the sinner’s mind, so as to enable him to 
probe the sincerity of its penitence. That 
public confession which subjects a man to 
the full penalty and disgrace which, but for 
this, he would have escaped, is a very dif- 
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ferent matter. The severest priest would |loved with all his heart, and to get him to 
hardly impose it as a penance on his peni-| marry her instead. The deception rankles 
tent, even though the penitent himself sug-|in him. He makes up his mind to kill his 
gested it, and expressed his desire to do | wife, whom he hates, but to give himself up 
that or anything else which would best| rather than let any one else suffer for the 
avail to purify his soul. Unless, of course, | murder. He accomplishes his purpose with 
confession were necessary to clear another, |the greatest coolness and science. The 
or — at least — were essential to complete | murderer is not discovered. He then offers 
restitution, no priest would, in all proba-|to and marries the object of his love, but 
bility, counsel, much less impose it. Can | shuts himself out from all society, discourag- 
we, then, assert that, supposing Sheward’s | ing anything like friendship from his county 
public confession to have been true, he was | neighbours, and living wholly for his wife, 
in any sense morally bound to make it, —|and afterwards his daughter. He tries to 
that was the highest course open to him if | expiate his deed by the most benevolent ac- 
truly penitent? that he could not have | tivity during a fearful outbreak of cholera, 
shown true penitence in any equally efficient | exposing his life in a hundred ways in order 
way? Is it not conceivable that a better |to save the poor and alleviate the sufferings 
nature in the same position might have rea-|of the victims. But he does not take the 
soned thus ? —‘ It is true my mind is laden | infection, and the one terrible suffering of 
with a burden of guilt which it might be | his life is delineated as being, not remorse, 
some sort of physical relief to me to compel | but the terrible feeling that his wife, and in 
the violated laws of the country to deal | a less degree his daughter, who idolize him, 
with ; I should find a certain weight of op-|are loving, not himself, but an imaginary 
ression lifted off if everybody knew me |husband and father, and that they would 
or what I am; my mind would be more at | shrink from the real husband and father if 
ease ; I should feel no longer the sense of | they once knewhis soul. When, at last, a 
hypocrisy, of acting, which I cannot help| servant who had robbed his first wife of 
feeling while [am compelled to think of my- | some trifling trinkets is accused of the mur- 
self so differently from what others think; | der and convicted, Paul Ferroll gives him- 
but, in spite of all this, 1 have now taken | self in charge for the crime, and appeals to 
new obligations on me, and this confession, | evidence deposited by him in the coffin just 
if I make it, would be a blow to my wife | before it was closed. The shock kills his 
and children such as they will scarcely ever | wife; he escapes from jail, and with his 
get over; not only should I be unable to/ daughter flies to America, where he is de- 
support them, but their name will be blighted | votedly tended by her, and he is supposed 
by association with my guilt; it would then | to die penitent. But the author contributes 
be a life of truer penitence, if I were not to | nothing to the decision whether or not Paul 
give myself this relief, but to bear about | Ferrol’s secrecy involved an increased and 
my dreadful secret to the grave, and in the | prolonged guilt, before it endangered any 
mean time devote myself to any duties, | other person, except only the delineation of 
however humiliating and painful, by which | the constant and terrible sense of falsehood 
God may suggest to me to cleanse my soul| which beset him in his relations with his 
from the stains it has incurred, and bring | wife, and the sort of reaction which made 
me back to comparative peace.’ That pen- him strive to throw himself passionately into 
itent criminals might feel this side o the | momentary enjoyments of the beauty and 
case very strongly, few, we think, will | fragrance of life, as it passed, without listen- 
doubt. But which of the two would really | ing to the inner doubts of his heart. Per- 
represent the truer and more penitent con- | haps the true decision as to such a case as 
dition of mind in the criminal, the resolve | this imaginary one might be that he should 
to rid himself of the horrible secret and | have confided the truth to his wife and 
seem to others once more what he was, — or | daughter, even at the certain cost of their 
the resolve to bear it for the sake of others, | peace of mind if not of their health and life, 
and win forgiveness, if he could, by an in-| rather than live with them the false life he 
ward change of life ? did, while all their relations were grounded 
A modern author, in a tale of great pow-|on the assumption of real, deep, inward 
er, Paul Ferroll, has put this moral problem | knowledge of each other. Paul Ferroll 
with very great force, but has not offered | might, no doubt, have argued that these del- 
any solution. Some of our readers may re- icate women would have attached a perfect- 
member that Paul Ferroll has been deeply ly superstitious value to this one bloody act 
injured by the woman who becomes his wife, of an otherwise stainless life, and that they 
that she has cheated him in order to break would have known him less truly had he 
off his engagement with the woman he really | confessed, than they did while he concealed 
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it. But that, of course, would have been 
pure sophistry. That a man who could put 
a faulty, or, if you please, guilty wife out 
of the way in this off-hand manner, was pro- 
foundly different from what his worshipping 
wife and daughter had conceived him, there 
was, we suppose, little doubt. He might 
have left to them to find out that such a 
deed was not inconsistent with all the ten- 
der nature they had given him credit for; 
and beneath whatever weight of suffering, 
they would have found it out. We feel sure 
that no man has a right to live in these in- 
nermost relations with any one, under a con- 
scious disguise which he knows to be vital, 
and will not remove. But we do not feel 
clear that Paul Ferroll owed confession to 
any one outside that inmost circle,— though 
he was clearly bound to discourage, as he 
did, all those relations of intimacy which, if 
once they had grown up, would have put 
him in a false inward relation with others 
also. Living the life of isolation he did, we 
can only feel clear that the disguise from 
his wife and daughter must have been, ifthe 
story was true, a fresh daily addition of 
guilt to the old burden of guilt. In propor- 
tion as the relation of one person to another 
becomes truly intimate, approaches one of 
soul to soul, the guilt of suppressing a 
whole world of unacknowledged hidden life 
of the most material kind seems to us to be- 
come more and more clear. 

How far considerations of this kind could 
apply to a case like Sheward’s it is by no 
means easy to say. There are too many 
marriages which never involve any sort of 
intimate relation at all between husband and 
wife, plenty of families in which the relation 
of father to child is the most vulgar in the 
world. Nothing that has come out about 
Sheward, except his confession, would seem 
to give any falieation of a vivid inward life 
at all. At the same time, it may be said 
that a commoner and less sensitive type of 
mind might attach as much importance to 
the falsehood of a mere external reputation 
as more sensitive minds would to the false- 
hood of an inward relation. To some ex- 
tent it is true that those who realize fully 
how very little the ordinary world knows of 
any one, are less conscious of owing any- 
thing to the ordinary world than those who 
have never realized this adequately. A 
Paul Ferroll might feel quite easy as to hav- 
ing a false reputation with the common 
world, knowing clearly, as he would, how 
very ignorant it is of the heart of any man, 
where a Sheward might feel guilty of real 
treachery in the matter. All that is easy to 
decide is this,— that wherever the sense of 
continuous treachery is added to the guilt 
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of a secret crime, that guilt is clearly and 
greatly increased. If that sense does not 
make itself felt, as it hardly would in such a 
man as Paul Ferroll, except in the most in- 
timate relations, then it is only in those in- 
timate relations that such a one owes to his 
own conscience a confession to another,— 
except, of course, there is any danger of 
another’s suffering for his guilt,—in which 
case the right course is clear beyond dis- 
cussion. If, on the contrary, the sense of 
continuous treachery does oppress a man in 
his ordinary relations in respect to any con- 
cealment,— whether of guilt or crime,— we 
do not think it possible for such a man to 
begin to live a higher life till he has cast 
that additional burden off his conscience and 
declared himself for what he is. 


From The Saturday Review. 
MR. WELLS’ REPORT ON THE REVENUE. 


Amone the most interesting American 
publications are the periodical Deepens of 
the officers at the head of the great Finan- 
cial Departments, which differ in many 
important respects from similar documents 
in this country, and owe their principal 
value to these particular characteristics. 
The exclusion of the Executive Depart- 
ments from that direct relation with the 
Legislature which exists universally in 
the constitutional Governments of Europe 
obliges the administration to adopt a differ- 
ent mode of communicating its views and 
enforcing the results of its experience; 
and the Reports of the Secretary of the 
Treasury and his chief subordinates gener- 
ally contain, not merely the dry statistics 
and detailed practical information to be 
found in our own departmental blue-books, 
but also an exposition of the views and 
policy of the department which fulfils, more 
or less imperfectly, the purpose of the 
annual Budget speech under a Parliamen- 
tary Government. It is worthy of remark 
that the officials, almost without exception, 
take a position perfectly independent, not 
only of the Legislature, but even of the 
President; and that their Reports are not 
less distinctly opposed to the recent Mes- 
sage in favour of virtual repudiation than 
to the extreme —— policy and erratic 
financial legislation of Congress. This 
fact is probably ascribable, not to the origi- 
nal selection of men of sound economical 
views for these situations, but to that prac- 
tical good sense and correct judgment which 
office seems generally to develop in Ameri- 
can statesmen, even when their language, 
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while filling what we should consider posi- 
tions of almost equally grave responsibility 
in the Senate or the ouse, has been most 
extreme and unwise. And indeed the prac- 
tical consequences of the economic system 
lately pursued in America, as they force 
themselves upon the attention of the chiefs 
of the Revenue Departments, can hardly 
fail to bring home in the mind of an able 
and intelligent administrator a strong con- 
viction of its unsoundness and impolicy. 
Two Reports are now before us —that of 
the Special Commissioner of the Revenue* 
and that of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency.t Both take a sound economical 
view of the situation of the country; 
neither appears to be the work of a trained 
and scientific economist. Facts, not prin- 
ciples, bave satisfied them of the importance 
of those economic laws which Congress 
persistently ignores and defies. The Com- 
missioner of the Revenue considers in de- 
tail the influence of the legislation of the 
last six years on the condition of the peo- 
ple, and brings out a. series of practical 
results sufficient, one would think, to con- 
fute the subtlest advocate of Protection, 
and to surprise even the staunchest believer 
in Free Trade. The direct and immediate 
injuries inflicted on the consumer and on 
the producer, on the people individually 
and on the State, by the ultra-protective 
tariff of the Radical party, are greater and 
more obvious than we should have ventured 
to anticipate. It is proved beyond doubt 
that since the war, despite a large increase 
in particular classes of manufactures, de- 
spite the exorbitant bounties granted to 
‘‘native industry,” industry is worse off 
than it was in 1860 or before. The rate of 
wages has risen by 60 per cent., the chief 
part of which of course represents the 
depreciation of the currency; but all the 
commodities which the labourer has to pur- 
chase having risen in a greater ratio, the 
increase in his nominal earnings covers a 
real decrease in his practical remuneration. 
The man whose week’s earnings used to 
purchase a barrel of flour now receives a 
dollar where he formerly got sixty cents; 
but at the end of the week he finds himself 
only able to purchase five-sixths of a bar- 
rel. The comparison is carried out through 
a long series of articles of large consump- 


tion. House-rent has risen as much as 
wages. The cost of a single man’s board, 
* t of the Commissioner of the Revenue for 


the Year 1868. Washington: Government Printing 
Office. London: Trubner & Co. 1868. 

+ Report of the Comptroller of the Currency to the 
Third Session of the Fortieth Congress of the United 
States. December 7, 1868. Washington Printing 


Office. London: Trubner & Co. 
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in working-class boarding-houses, has risen 
more. A table comparing the earnings of 
families of various sizes with their expendi- 
ture on rent and daily necessaries shows, 
as might have been expected, that married 
men and fathers of families are the chief 
sufferers. The Report concludes that, on 
the whole, the unmarried skilled artisan is 
not much worse off than he was ten years 
ago. But a small family which in 1859 
would have had a surplus of six or seven 
dollars weekly to pay for clothing, school- 
ing, and luxuries, has now but half a dollar 
ora dollar, and the price of clothing and 
everything else has so increased that a sur- 
plus of ten or twelve dollars would not pur- 
chase more than the six or seven used to do. 
From the particular influence of recent 
financial policy on the working class, the 
Report proceeds to consider its general 
influence on production and commerce ; 
and establishes, by crucial and various 
examples, two unquestionable facts, abso- 
lutely condemnatory of the measures that 
have brought them about. In the first 
place, the indiscriminate protection of all 
manufactures involves the taxation of all; 
for the finished product of one is the mate- 
rial of the other. The protection given to 
the lumberer has raised the price of timber 
to a degree which causes all the trades de- 
pendent on timber — ship-building, for ex- 
ample — to languish and drives them to 
other countries where no such tax is levied 
on their raw material. The same result is 
traced in other cases. The second fact is, 
that American prices have been so enhanced 
as to drive the foreign customer to other 
markets, to curtail most seriously the ex- 
port trades of the States, and to oblige them 
to pay for their foreign luxuries either in 
specie or in depreciated bonds. And finally 
it is shown that the very extravagance of 
the tariff defeats its own object, both as re- 
gards revenue and protection, by encourag- 
ing an enormous amount of smuggling. 
The quantity of cigars entered at the Cus- 
tom-house has fallen in eight years from 
800,000,000 to 30,000,000, under the in- 
fluence of a duty of 150 per cent. ; yet for- 
eign cigars are used as largely as ever. 
The inevitable conclusion is, that some 
700,000,000 must be smuggled in one way 
oranother. Opium is taxed 100 per cent. ; 
and opium, we are told, is sold at a lower 
price in currency than its market price, duty 
paid, in gold. That is, opium worth 100 
dollars in gold, and paying a duty of 100 
dollars also in gold, is sold for less than 200 
dollavs in currency, or 144 dollars in gold. 
Information like this, constantly repeated, 
can hardly fail at last to impress an Ameri- 
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ean public. The sound advice of the Com- 
missioner will not be the less acceptable to 
his countrymen because it is seasoned with 
a curious sneer at England, whose Free- 
trade policy he ascribes, ‘‘not to philo- 
sophic theory, but to enlightened selfish- 
ness.” Why, who ever ascribed it to 
anything else? We adopted Free-trade 
because we believed it best for our own 
interest in particular, and for that of every 
nation in general; and we recommend it to 
others on the ground that it would advance 
their interests also —a doctrine which the 
Report appears distinctly to endorse. The 
Comptroller of the Currency has to deal 
with a more limited and less generally inter- 
esting topic, but the light thrown by his 
Report upon the working of an inconverti- 
ble paper money, and particularly on its 
incidental tendency to discourage and em- 
barrass regular and legitimate trade, and 
foster an irregular and nationally unprofita- 
ble speculation, is in its way almost equally 
valuable. It also affords, indireetly, some 
curious hints regarding the peculiarities of 
the American banking system. Both Re- 
ports might be used with great effect as 
texts for a series of lectures on the various 
economical questions involved, and would 
serve as a mine of effective practical illus- 
tration for the writers of Treatises on Politi- 
cal Economy. 


From The Spectator. 
THE FUTURE WEAPON OF THE BRITISH 
SOLDIER. 

AN inquiry which has been nearly five 
years in progress has at last terminated. 
It is now pretty well determined what arm 
the British Soldier shall wield for the future. 
In assigning a duration of five years to the 
inquiry, we are well aware that the actual 
selection of the proposed weapon has 
occupied something considerably under two 
years. But there remains the fact that on 
the 11th of July, 1864, a Committee, ap- 

ointed by Lord de Grey, with General 
ussell as president, formally recorded its 
opinion that it was desirable forthwith to 
arm the British Infantry Soldier with a 
breech-loading instead of a muzzle-loading 
musket. So that it is nearly five years since 
the doom of the Enfield rifle was sealed, 
after a term of honoured service of eleven 
years, now extended, if we regard the arm 
as not yet obsolete, to fifteen years. During 
the five years which have elapsed since the 
Report of Genera! Russell’s Committee was 
rendered the subject has made vast strides. 
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We then knew little of breech-loaders; we 
had not yet graspd their full value, of which 
we had derived from the Dano-German war 
only a dim appreciation; of the principles 
of construction of the arms, of the relative 
merits of particular varieties, we knew next 
to nothing. Our accumulated experience 
with breech-loaders was practically limited 
to an acquaintance with the Sharp rifle, the 
Westley-Richards’, Green’s, Terry’s, and 
the like — arms which were all discharged 
by means of a percussion cap applied in the 
old-fashioned way toanipple, and all, there- 
fore, failing to satisfy that condition of 
breech-loading which is now accepted as a 
sine qua non, viz., the employment of 
cartridges containing their own ignition. 
So that, if we consider that we have 
been engaged during these five years, 
or the greater part of them, in spelling out 
the alphabet of the subject, and that we 
have advanced out of darkness and doubt 
into light and certainty, — from some of the 
worst types of the system to an arm which, 
we believe, is superior to any other military 
breech-loader at present existing, — the 
time will scarcely appear to have been ill- 
spent. 

It was a wise step, in the first instance, 
to insist on the conversion of the existing 
muzzle-loading Enfield rifles before pro- 
ceeding to the selection or manufacture of a 
wholly new weapon. Not merely was the 
store of these arms considerable, but the 
arm itself was an accurate and far-reaching 
shooting machine, as good, at least, as that 

ossessed by any other nation, if not better. 
The decision, moreover, indicated a percep- 
tion of the true principles of the subject, 
which may be regarded as in advance of the 
general perception of the age. It implied 
a distinct recognition of the fact that the 
shooting part of a gun and its breech-loading 
arrangement are separate things. A gun 
may be accurate, or the reverse, powerful, 
long-ranging, and the like, without any 
reference whatever to its rapidity of fire. 
The breech arrangement is merely a means 
of multiplying the rate of discharge,— a con- 
trivance, more or less ingenious, more or 
less perfect, for rapidly opening and closing 
the back end of the anal. It is not neces- 
sarily more connected with the character of 
that fire than is the number of barrels which 
a gun possesses, — merely it enables the gun 
to be shot twice, three times, six times as fast. 
In the Enfield rifle we had a capital barrel. 
Could not mechanical ingenuity produce 
some simple, endurable arrangement for 
easily and swiftly opening the back end of 
that barrel to admit the + Paw and bullet, 
and then securely and easily closing it? 
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The solution of that problem, as is well 
known, was found in the Snider-Enfield 
rifle, an arm of recognized efliciency, an 
arm which has now outlived its many and 
not always disinterested detractors, and 
which we would not willingly exchange with 
any foreign military breech- loader now in 
use. But it is not so generally recognized, 
because the recognition entails a closer 
appreciation of the details and fundamental 
principle of the subject, that the success of 
the Snider has been due in a very large 
measure to, if indeed it may not be said to 
depend upon, the very excellent cartridge 
which Colonel Boxer designed for its use. 
Substitute for this cartridge one of inferior 
resisting power, one less easy to load or ex- 
tract, one less reliable or efficient in any 
way, and the Snider becomes more or less 
of a failure. Compared with most other 
— of breech-loading, this is one which 
throws a maximum of work upon the car- 
tridge and depends most largely upon it. 
The cartridge is not merely the means of 
sealing the breech against a possible escape 
of gas, — that the non-consuming cartouche 
obturatrice must be as a first necessity of its 
existence, — but in the Snider the actual 
safety of the arm depends upon the car- 
tridge. If the cartridge yields or if the gun 
does not support it properly, the block be- 
comes blown open ; and such an accident oc- 
curring in a large per-centage of cases 
would practically determine the failure of 
the system. But the cartridge has proved 
good enough to cover this radical defect, as 
we must consider it, of the Snider breech 
action; the explosive escapes have been 
comparatively few ; and the system, in which 
expression we include breech and cartridge, 
has furnished, on the whole, thoroughly sat- 
isfactory results. : 

But the store of Enfield rifles available for 
conversion was not unlimited, and it became 
necessary to look forward to the time when 
new arms would have to be manufactured. 
At once the question arose, should these 
arms be Snider-Enfields, or some other 
weapon? Clearly, it was desirable to in- 
stitute experiments on this point, to discover, 
before resuming the manufacture, if the 
Snider-Enfield could be improved upon. 
Accordingly, a special Committee was. ap- 
pointed, consisting of Colonel Fletcher, 
Scotts’ Fusilier Guards, president; Earl 
Spencer, Mr. Edward Ross, Captain Raw- 
lins (48th), and Captain Mackinnon (3rd) ; 
with Captain Haig (R. A.) as secretary. 
The Committee was formed early in 1867, 
and its first duty was to award prizes in con- 
nection with a War-Office advertisement 
of the 22nd October, 1866. ‘These prizes 
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were offered for the best arm, for 
the best breech action, and for the 
best cartridge. With this part of the 
inquiry we need not concern ourselves. 
To gunmakers and inventors, it had a cer- 
tain interest; as a means to an end, —the 
end being the collection of a certain number 
of arms to select from, — it was important ; 
as an opportunity for et experience, 
it proved instructive. But it had no direct 
or immediate bearing upon the decision 
which has now been come to as to the future 
arm of the British Soldier, and may, there- 
fore, be passed by. 

We have said that the questions of ac- 
curacy and rapidity of fire are distinct ; they 
have been so dealt with by the committee 
during the inquiry. The barrel and breech 
action were tried separately, and this separ- 
ation even extends to the ultimate selection. 
For the choice has fallen on the barrel of 
one gunmaker, Mr. A. Henry, of Edinburgh, 
and the breech action of another, M. Mar- 
tini, a Hungarian. Throughout the inquiry 
the Boxer cartridge-case has held its own, 
and it will be the service cartridge of the 
Martini-Henry rifle, as it has been the ser- 
vice cartridge of the Snider. But the 
bullet will be one of Mr. Henry’s design- 
ing, a hardened-lead bullet, of 480 grains’ 
weight, and cylindro-conoidal in form. 
The lubrication consists of pure beeswax, 
placed in the form of a disc, at the base of 
the buliet between two pieces of cardboard. 
When we add that the charge is 85 grains 
(hitherto of Curtis and Hervey’s powder, to 
be superseded, no doubt, hereafter by pow- 
der of Government make) ; that the bullet 
is enveloped in thin paper slightly smeared 
with wax, to prevent ‘‘ leading,” and that 
the cartridge-case is adapted for a *45-in. 
bore, and is therefore longer and thinner 
than that of the Snider, we shall have said 
all that is necessary respecting the Boxer- 
Henry ammunition. Returning to the arm, 
the barrel is 35 inches long, and is made of 
steel ; its weight is 4lb, 60z ; calibre *45in. ; 
rifling, Mr. ewe’, i. e., on the polygonal 
system, with ribs running down the inter- 
sections of the planes; twist 1 in 22. The 
Martini breech action is distinguished from 
most others in use by the absence of a lock 
and hammer. ‘The piston is driven forward 
by a powerful spiral spring, which is situated 
within the breech block. The block is 
hinged behind, and by the action of a lever 
behind the trigger guard the fore part of 
the block is sufficiently depressed to admit 
of the cartridge being introduced. The 


same movement places the striker on full 
cock (if we may use that not very accurate 
expression, in default of a more convenient 
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one), and ejects the empty cartridge-case. 
The arm is fitted with an indicator to show 
when it is at full cock, and with a safety bolt 
to secure it from accidental discharge. It 
weighs, complete, 9lb. 4oz. 

0 follow the details of the-inquiry which 
has resulted in the selection of this arm 
would occupy more space than we could 
afford; it will perhaps be sufficient if we 
state generally of what the arm has proved 
capable, and what tests it has satisfied. 
Taking the breech mechanism, first, we find 
that the general course of the experiments 
was as follows, The arms were carefully 
examined, and if approved, twenty or more 
shots were fired for rapidity. Sand was 
thrown over the breech actions both open 
and closed, and the rifle fired without clean- 
ing. Cartridges so damaged as to ensure a 
serious escape of gas, such as would have 
blown open the Snider block every time, 
were fired. Then there was the ‘test of 
long-continued firing, and the exposure test. 
This last was peculiarly severe, the arms 
being exposed unprotected for a week to 
the effects of weather, and water being 

oured over them to aggravate their suffer- 
ings. During the trials, the facility of 
manipulation,’ and general simplicity, and 
durability of the mechanisms were observed. 
It is not surprising that under tests such as 
these arm after arm broke down, What is 
more noticeable is, that there were some 
arms, the Henry and Martini breech actions 
among them, which passed through the 
whole of the tests, severe as they were. 
Of these two the Martini action acquitted 
itself the best, and was ultimately, after a 
close competition, preferred by the Commit- 
tee to its formidable rival. <A rate of fire of 
20 rounds in 48 seconds has been obtained 
with it. Turning to the barrel, we find 
that the Henry defeated all the other bar- 
rels which entered against it, inchilins th 
Westley-Richards, Whitworth, Rigby, Lan- 
caster, and the °5-in. bore, as well as the 
Service *57°7-in. bore. It was superior to 
these in accuracy at all the four ranges of 
300, 500, 800, and 1,000 yards, giving 
figures of *47ft., ‘90ft., 1°85ft., and 2°59ft., 
at these distances respectively. In flatness 
of trajectory it was ‘‘ practically equal to 
any of the other rifles of -45-in. calibre,” and 
superior to the larger bores. With the 
Henry bullet and the beeswax wad, the arm 
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np. free from fouling in continued firing. 
ts penetrative power was remarkable: it 
pierced 14 1-2 half-inch elm plank, and iron 
— up to ‘26lin. thickness; rope mant- 
ets, gabions, and sap rollers were pene- 
trated by it, and when tried against a dead 
horse the Henry bullet produced the most 
severe fractures. The initial velocity was 
1,362ft. per second (that of the Service 
Snider is 1,252ft.); and the Henry bullet 
was much less sensible to the effects of wind 
than any other bullets which were tried. As 
to durability, a Henry barrel fired over 
2,000 rounds without any injury or deterior- 
ation whatever, and evidence was received 
that as many as 30,000 rounds have been 
fired without any indications of wear. 
What more need we add? Only this, that 
the new arm will cost in supply £2 18s. 9d. 
against £2 13s. 2d. fora new Snider-En- 
field, —a difference of price which is wholly 
insignificant when measured besidé the ad- 
vantages which it promises to purchase. 

It is intended, before proceeding with the 
manufacture of the new arms on an ex- 
tended scale, to issue a few hundreds to the 
troops for further trial, and report as to 
their general serviceability. What tests 
the troops will be able to apply more severe 
or searching than those which the arms have 
already satisfied, we know not; and yet the 
precaution of eliciting the opinion of the 
Army on the subject before finally adopting 
the arm is acommendable one. It is just 
possible, although scarcely probable, that 
some defects may thus be brought to light 
which the Committee have not been able to 
discover; at any rate, some useful practical 
suggestions and minor modifications may 
result from this rougher trial, and we are 
happily not so desperately pressed as to be 
unable to afford the time which it will oc- 


“yy. 
ut if, as there. is every reason to antici- 
oo the performances of the arm in the 

ands of the troops shall confirm the opinion 
which its experimental performances appear 
to warrant, the country will possess an un- 
equalled military breech-loader, and the 
Committee to whose intelligent and long- 
sustained labours its selection has been due, 
will merit an expression of warm commen- 
dation, which even at this stage it is scarcely 
premature to bestow. 








